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COUNSELS OF THE NIGHT 



CHAPTER I 



f" 



A SCREAM rang out in the middle of the 
night, a scream which the journey it 
made, across corridors and hallways, and 
down staircases in the big mansion, ren- 
dered weird and terrible to hear, re- 
soimding as it did when everyone was 
asleep. And she who heard it awakened, 
dazed with sleep. The hour, and the 
darkness, rendered the scream awful to 
hear. 

" It is Laurence, Fm sure.*' 

Mrs. Merivale sat up and listened a 
moment, the sound still seeming to ring 
in her ears. Then she slipped out of 
bed, and crept into her dressing-gown, 

and shuffled her feet into slippers. She 

I 
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was his mother, and if she heard that 
scream again, she knew that it would be 
Laurence. It had happened twice before, 
once nearly a year ago, and everyone 
had laughed and said that it was from 
indigestion. Since then many thoughts 
had come to Mrs. Merivale, and she seemed 
more prepared for the scream. That is, 
if it came again, if she had not been dream- 
ing. It seemed to her in a way, as if 
she had expected it, this scream, as if 
it found an echo in her own heart, and 
brought relief. She opened the door and 
listened. In the next room her husband 
was sleeping, and the door between stood 
open. He had not heard, and she was 
glad. He had enough to worry him, 
enough fatigue. She was glad that he 
had not heard. She strained her ears 
to listen, but no scream came, only a 
noise as if someone were speaking, then 
footsteps crossing a room overhead, and 
a door opening. The light on the stairs 
was out, but a full moon threw its blue- 
white light in at the staircase windows, 
and fearlessly she crept upstairs. The 
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COUNSELS OF THE NIGHT 3 

door of Laurence's room stood open, and 
he was sitting up in bed, his figure a dark 
mass against the moonlight. 

" Laurence dear, are you sick ? '* 

" Oh, mother, I'm so glad you came ! '' 

■ 

{ Laurence was nearly twenty-one, but 

( the voice was that of a child, comforted, 

1 relieved. His mother seated herself on 

his bed^ and threw her arms around him, 
and he laid his head on her shoulder 
and his cheek against hers, like a child, 
and was silent. But she could feel the 
throbbing of his heart against her arm. 
" Did you call, dear ? Did you scream ? " 
'' I think I did; I don't know. I dreamed 
that I did, and I woke up and tried to 
strike a light, but I couldn't find matches. 
Oh, it's awful I" He buried his face in 
his two hands. 
His mother laughed. She was a cheer- 
I ful, bright woman. It was lucky that 

I she was, or between her husband and her 

{ son, how would it have fared with her ? 

She would have gone mad, she told herself; 
but she had that supernal gift, a sympathetic 
soul^ and she had been able to grow close 
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to her husband and her son^ to take her 
share of their trouble, this strange trouble 
which overshadowed both of them. 

" What did you have for supper ? Let's 
think. Cheese, my dear boy, cheese, or 
was it hot bread ? *' 

Laurence threw out his hand and seized 
hers. 

" Mother, I wish I could think it was 
that.*' 

"Well, what was it? Tell me, dear; 
let's talk it all out. One feels so much 
better after these talks. I always think 
that one sort of laimches the trouble 
on the air, and it gets whisked away.'* 

" You are such a dear." 

Laurence was feeling better now. The 
presence of a woman, what magic it 
worked! For all men are children, and 
all women mothers. 

" I had the most awful dream, mother, 
awful, and so vivid that now I am awake 
it seems just as close, just as real. I 
have had it twice before, and constantly 
before I go to sleep I see the picture of 
the whole thing. I can't understand it." 
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" Tell me the dream, darling. Perhaps 
we can put our ideas together and see 
what leads to it. You know I always 
think a dream can be traced up, such 
ridiculous things they are. I remember 
once that I dreamed that the cook couldn't 
make an omelette. Every time she began 
it sUpped out of the pan. It was so 
absurd. The kitchen was full of omelettes, 
half begim, half stirred, and the waste 
of eggs was something awful, and I was 
so worried in my sleep. And the next 
day I remembered that I had told her 
to make an omelette with asparagus tips, 
and she had told me she didn't know how. 
Now you see how absurd it was." 

Laurence laughed. 

" You are such a dear," he said. " You 
always try and make things seem simple. 
I wish I could trace this dream up to 
Martha, but it is so awful that I don't 
see any reason for it, and this is the third 
time I have had it, and sometimes it 
seems to haunt me in the day-time too." 

His mother was silent. She knew better 
than anyone that some dark cloud haunted 
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his life and his father's, without any ap- 
parent reason. During the first years of 
their married life she had been disturbed 
by her husband's murmurs, " Go to hell 
or *' — then silence, then a tussle with 
the pillow, and a cry. Then he would 
awake shivering, sobbing, and dasp her 
in his arms. And there were other things, 
too, in those days. He would look round 
suddenly with an expression of terror and 
say, " Who's that ? Don't let them in." 
Now and then, when they were together, 
and saw men in the distance coming towards 
them, he would lay his hand on her arm 
and whisper hoarsely, " Who's that man ? 
I don't want to meet him ; let's turn up 
this way." Yet the stranger who caused 
this upheaval had never possessed a face 
she knew. At one time, she had begun to 
fear that there was madness in the family. 
Then, as the years wore on, this phase had 
passed away, leaving behind it something 
gloomy and taciturn, to which she had 
grown accustomed, which with love and 
patience she had gradually learned to dis- 
pel. Then, of late years, she had seen it 
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repeated in her son, the sudden terror, the 
dark gloom, the strange nervousness. And 
she had cultivated brightness, encouraged 
work and play, and athletics and com- 
panionship, and fancied that the demon 
had been exorcised, the ghost laid low. 
Now here it was again, and she felt that 
she must deal with it once and for ever. 
It would pass away later, she told herself, 
when he was married, when he went to 
sleep with a woman's soft arms around 
idm, his head on a loving breast. 

" Now tell me what it is ; you must, 
Laurence." 

He shuddered. 

" You'll hate it, mother, if I tell you." 

He did not know the whole history of 
her life, but he knew enough to feel certain 
that this dream would awaken in her, 
memories she had striven to lay to rest. 

Then, with his mother sitting there on 
the bed, he told her his dream, and in the 
telling there seemed less of horror than 
would warrant his terror, his shriek in the 
n^ht. 

" I seemed to be at Calj^pso." (Cal3'pso 
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was their country place in Virginia.) "I 
could see it all perfectly, the lawns, the 
trees, even Nero's kennel and the seat you 
are so fond of, where you sit and read, and 
you were sitting there reading. And pre- 
sently someone came up the path, whistling, 
and you started, and then a man just like 
George Morris '* — 

His mother started, and he grasped her 
hand firmly. 

" Would you like me not to go on, 
mother ? '' 

" No ; go on, go on.*' 

Her voice soimded as if her lips were dry, 
but there was a tone of command in it. 

" A man like George Morris came along, 
and you turned very pale, and he sat 
down on the little wall. You know the wall 
where the view is over the mountains ? " 

His mother nodded assent. 

" And he told you that he loved you, that 
you must come away with him, and you 
held out your hand to him and you said, 
' I will, George, I will ; but ' "— 

His mother rose from the bed and walked 
to the window. 
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" Shall I stop, mother ? " 

" No, darling ; I am listening. I only 
came to the window for a little air." 

Her voice was firmer now. She must 
brace herself to listen. He must not know, 
her boy, that he was unfolding the mystery, 
the tragedy of her life, unbinding wounds 
that were still bleeding. The strangeness 
of it all, that, she would think of later. 

" And he knelt by your side and put his 
arm around your waist and kissed you." 

" Kissed me?" 

His mother gave a httle bitter laugh, 
and her face had grown tense, nervous, 
sensitive. Once again her lips seemed 
to feel the kiss, the kiss which had seemed 
to draw the life out of her. 

" And just then father came along, 
and " — 

He hesitated, and his mother turned her 
face back to him. 

" And what ? " 

" I can't quite remember. Something, 
I don't quite know what was said." 

" ' You shall never marry George Morris 
— never 1 You belong to me.' " 
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It was his mother who said these words^ 
and Laurence sat up in bed. 

" Yes, mother, those were the words ; 
but how do you know ? *' 

" Go on, dear; I just thought it might be 
something of that sort/' 

" And then there was a quarrel, a fight, 
and the next moment George Morris strode 
away, and father spoke to you. He said 
a lot of things, I can't quite remember 
what ; but you turned very white, and you 
said, ' Go away, go by the same path that 
George Morris has taken, and don't ever 
return.' And then, you know how it is 
in dreams, I seemed to see them both going, 
one behind the other down the little side 
path. You know the Uttle path which 
leads to the wood. And both seemed to 
be hurrying, and in my dream it seemed 
to me that George Morris was trjdng to 
get away, and father was trying to catch 
him up. Then, just as they reached the 
glade, the glade where the old spring house 
is, and the well, father caught him up and 
made him stop, and they had a fearful 
quarrel, and then — Oh, I don't know how 
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to tell you t Father took a pistol or 
something from his pocket and shot George 
Morris, and he fell, and the blood ran like 
a big stream all over the brown earth and 
moss, and " — 

" Don't, Laurence dear I I can't bear it I 
Don't t '* 

His mother was standing now by his 
bed. 

" I am so sorry, mother ; but of course 
it's all a dream. Don't let's think about it 
any more." 

" Oh, of course it is only a dream." 

He hardly recognised his mother's voice. 

" Go on, dear j I want to hear the end. 
Why, it's as interesting as a novel. Go 
on, dear." 

" Do you really mean it, mother ? " 

" Why, of course I do." 

She seated herself on the bed, rigid, 
fascinated, like one turned to stone. 

" And I coidd see father quite plainly, 
looking aroimd frightened, as if he were 
afraid that someone would hnd him, and 
he went up to the body and gazed into 
the face of George Morris, and then he took 
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the body and lifted it in his arms and threw 
it into the well." 

" Ah I " 

His mother uttered a moan. 

"And something rolled to the ground, 
and father stooped, and picked it up and 
put it in his pocket." 

He stopped speaking, and his mother 
turned and looked at him. Was it the 
moon which made her face so white, the 
dark shadows imder her eyes look sud- 
denly, like graves that had been dug at 
night ? 

" Well ? " 

" That's all." 

'* It is enough," she said, with a touch 
of bitterness. 

" But the funny thing is," Laurence 
continued, " that the man who looked 
Uke father was not quite hke him — I can't 
explain the difference. He seemed to me 
to have red hair." 

" Red hair ? " His mother repeated his 
words Uke one in a dream herself. " Red 
hair with a httle grey in it ? " she asked 
almost excitedly. 
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" Yes, yes ; red with just a touch of grey, 
and" — 

" And a grey tie ? " 

" Yes, yes, I think so ; but all the rest is 
blurred. Only often before I go to sleep, 
not every night, but often, I seem to see a 
man leaning over a well and crying. Bui 
he isn't just Uke father. He is not so tall, 
and stouter ; and oh, he isn't so handsome 
as father." 

" Not so tall, and stouter, and not sc 
handsome, — thank God, thank God ! " his 
mother murmured. 

Then, as if with sudden decision, she 
began again — 

" Now, dear, you've told me, and it's 
all at an end, and you are never to thinlj 
about it again ; it's all nonsense. And now 
you must go to sleep." 

She walked to the table and poured out 
a glass of iced water, which stood in a jug 
there, and gave it to him. And when he 
had finished it, she drew the coverlet ovei 
him. 

" I shall stay here till you are 
asleep." 
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" You darling I I think I could get to 
sleep if you stayed here." 

'* Of course you've got to go to sleep. 
I'm going to he here beside you, just as I 
did when you were a Uttle boy.*' 

She lay down by his side, and held his 
hand. 

" Go to seep, go to seep, by by, by by,'* 
she murmured. 

Then to herself she muttered, " My 
boy, my babyT' 

Once she threw her arms around him, 
and he murmured, " You dear I *' 

In a few moments he was asleep. But 
she lay awake. 

George Morris — ^Allen — no, not Allen. 
He would never have done it ; he couldn't, 
and have taken her in his arms. 

Allen's father ? Could it have been he ? 
Oh, if she could know — ^if she could I She 
lay awake till dawn. Whatever it was, she 
must not think about it. It was for ever 
enwrapped in the past as a mummy in its 
papyrus, dead. To think of it would 
drive her mad. Her poor darling boy, 
he must never know. No one must ever 
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Jmow, but this dream must leave his life. 
She, the woman to whom it had meant 
everjrthing, had put the shadow of the 
dream out of her Ufe, had moulded herself 
to fate, to the present. Why should God 
allow this boy's life to be haimted as hers 
had been for three years ? Now it seemed 
to her that she, not her boy, not her 
husband, had been haimted, not by the 
dream but by the reaUty. Yet there had 
been so much to wipe out the reaUty. 
The devotion of her husband, of her boy ; 
the busy life in New York, the dreamy 
life in the country, the scores of friends, 
the charities, the entertainments, the 
books, the wealth, the pleasures, the trips 
to Europe, short sicknesses which yet 
seemed to pass the time, the thought of 
her boy, her hourly thought almost, am- 
bitions for him, prayers for him, all the 
present whispering to her to forget, to 
forgive, to try to understand, or not imder- 
standing, to be resigned. And imderlying 
the brightness, always a hidden something, 
which made her slow to judge, and rich in 
sympathy, in love, and which made her 
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friends declare that there was something 
sad in the eyes of Dorothy Merivale which 
looked as if she held a secret^ as if she 
were not happy, and, overlying everjrthing, 
the tenderness of one who having suffered 
at the hands of fate, asks why, and seeks 
to share the sorrows of others, to mitigate 
them. She lay there, his mother, musing, 
living over again the days of her youth, 
which to-night did not seem so distant. 
Now and then her son tossed restlessly 
or muttered in his sleep, and she drew up 
the coverlet and whispered, "Go to sleep, 
darling,*' as she had done years ago, when 
he lay on her breast and despised all 
humanity but her. 

Then at the first streaks of dawn she crept 
down to her room, and passed through it 
to her husband's. He was still sleeping. 

" Like father, but not so handsome." 
The words still rung in her ears. " Yes, 
he was handsome — ^her husband, Allen 
Peyton Merivale — ^but how sad his face, 
how sad ! " 

She leaned over him, scanning his 
features. 
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" Was it you, or was it your father ? 
Oh no! it could not be you — never, 
never I *' 
He opened his eyes. " My darling ! " 
He threw his arms around her, around 
the woman he had always loved, always 
been faithful to, and who at forty was 
still beautiful, still the woman of his 
dreams, who still satisfied his passion and 
drew out his tenderness. But to-day there 
was no response to his tenderness. She 
drew back a little, frigidly, then she passed 
back into her room and tried to sleep. 



CHAPTER II 



Mrs. Merivale had been " Dorothy 
Lester." Around Richmond, all over 
Virginia, all over the South, it was enough 
to say that she was " Dorothy Lester," 
for the Lesters were of the wealthiest, best 
connected people in the South. Lesters 
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com or wheat. It lay in New York 
in solemn, important, safe investments, 
which remained imtouched, except when 
he himself subscribed five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the wounded, and for 
aid to famiUes ruined by the war. Then, 
five himdred thousand dollars had not 
made much difference to him. After the 
war, as before, Dorothy Lester, his only 
daughter, was. the biggest heiress of the 
South. But Mr. Lester yet had suffered 
from the war, suffered in a way which 
touched him most of all, closer than if 
his whole fortime had been swept away. 

One evening, three or four soldiers of 
the Union Army had walked into his 
kitchen, having first been refused admit- 
tance at the front door, and demanded 
food, and John, one of his most devoted 
negroes, had shot the young lieutenant 
in the breast. The wound had not been 
fatal, but courtesy demanded that he 
should be carried to the best bedroom 
and nursed by Mrs. Lester. The question 
of who he was, why he had come to their 
hoose^ what was happening around them, 
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was not to be mentioned. He was a 
stranger ; he had been shot under their 
roof. He was a gentleman. And he had 
to be nursed back to life. 

For four weeks he lay between life and 
death, and Mrs. Lester hardly ever left his 
bedside. When he was convalescent, he 
sat in the terrace garden, with the bees 
humming around him, and the scent of 
apple blossoms and honey floating to his 
nostrils, gathering strength from the sun- 
shine, and gazing into the blue depths of 
Dorothy's eyes. 

When he rode away, after a stay of 
three months, Dorothy burst out crying, 
and confided to her mother that she loved 
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while a little line of sorrow seemed to 
gather around her mouth, in a way which 
meant, that it would never leave again. 

Her husband would never allow this 
marriage — she knew it, and her daughter's 
happiness was more to her than her Ufe. 
This time her daughter had to face sorrow, 
and the scheming, the protection, the 
tenderness of years seemed wasted, futile. 
A real sorrow, a terrible trial, one which 
would mar and sear her life, had arisen, 
and her mother was powerless to miti- 
gate it. 

" Oh I " her mother groaned, as she 
listened to Dorothy. Was their act of 
kindness, of courtesy, to be rewarded Hke 
this ? The gratitude of the slave they 
had freed, to be turned to a whipcord ? 
Was there a God ? Mrs. Lester asked her- 
self. Was there Divine justice, if glorious 
acts reaped a harvest of sorrow? 

Later Mr. Lester called his daughter to 
his study. His face was stem and set. 
A hot iron seemed to sear his soul while he 
uttered the words that were to break his 
dau^to^'s heart. 
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" Dorothy, your mother tells me that 
you have given your heart to a man you 
can never marry. I have given in to every 
whim of yours, I have thought of nothing 
but your happiness all these years, you 
are more to me than my Ufe, but this man 
you can never marry. He belongs to our 
bitterest foes, to the people who have humili- 
ated us to the dust. You are never to see 
him again, never to hear from him. If 
you do *' — He hesitated a moment and 
paced the floor. 

" If you do, Dorothy, you will cease to 
be my daughter ; you will never have your 
old father tell you again, that you are the 
light of his eyes. If he ever comes here 
again, I will shoot him I '* Then he had 
added — 

" Presently, Dorothy, you will see it as 
I do. Your pride will forbid you to have 
anything to do with that man.'* 

Dorothy had left the room crushed, 
terrified. Yet imderlying the terror lay 
a stubborn resistance. He had no right, 
her father, to break her heart. 

And the days and weeks that followed 
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had been an alternation between excitement 
and despair. Hannah, her special maid, 
had helped her to receive his letters, and 
the letters how sweet they had been, how 
tender, how patient I But never to see 
him again — how could she bear it ? 

The nearest neighbours to the Lesters, 
if one can call neighbours, people who are 
divided from one, by two or three hundreds 
of acres, were the Merivales, people who 
like the Lesters, held an unimpeachable 
record, to which the old Colonial home 
seemed to bear witness. Judge Merivale 
and Lester were sworn friends, had 
been, as httle boys, as young men, were 
still. They had quarrelled sometimes at 
school, at college, even later as married 
men, but it had been the kind of quarrel 
which ends by tightening the Unks which 
bind. After a day's sulking, Merivale or 
Lester, as the case might be, wotild walk 
up to the house of the other and ask for 
the master, then seated opposite each 
other in the study, one would say to the 
other — 

" Old boy, we can't afiord to quarrel. 
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Perhaps I was wrong, perhaps you were 
wrong; but it doesn't matter. If I was 
wrong, I'm sorry; if you were wrong, I 
forgive you. But we've got to make it up ; 
we can't afford to quarrel." 

Then they would both laugh, and John 
or Abe, as the case might be, would be 
sent for, to prepare a mint julep, and all 
would go on as before, only perhaps a 
Uttle better. There would be concessions 
on each side, a wild turkey would arrive 
at the Lesters, a dozen of Tokay would be 
sent to the Merivales ; and the wife, which- 
ever it was, Mrs. Merivale or Mrs. Lester, 
would laugh to herself, as she watched from 
the window the two men wandering about 
the place, sealing the reconcihation by a 
discussion as to whether William should 
plant fresh peach trees this year, or John 
should dig up the field at the back, or sow 
fresh seed. Generally, a few days later, 
it ended in a dinner at the house of the one 
who hadn't apologised, the one who had 
forgiven; and when the two women met 
they would press each other's hand and 
whisper — 
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" I knew it would come all right. Why, 
they're just Uke brothers, and I beheve 
that they just have a quarrel, now and then, 
so as to be able to make it up again." 

And each one knew that the dearest 
wish of the other was, that Allen Merivale 
should marry Dorothy Lester. It seemed 
90 natural. They had known each other 
all their lives, and the places " marched," 
as they say in Scotland, and they got on 
so well together. Allen Merivale was 
naturally devoted to Dorothy. All his 
life it had seemed to him, as to their 
parents, that the only natural thing for 
him to do was to marry Dorothy Lester, 
and when he was away from her, he caught 
himself comparing notes between her and 
the girls he met, and there never was any- 
body who had eyes Uke Dorothy, or a voice 
like Dorothy, or who danced quite so 
gracefully ; and what he missed most of all 
was the quick flash in her eye, when she 
was angry, the way she sometimes would 
not even speak to him when he had offended 
her. Like the quarrels of their parents, 
he thought she only did it in order to make 
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up again. Oh, how often they had quar- 
relled and made it up I And each time it 
had seemed to him that life grew sweeter 
afterwards. 

Then there had been a period of gloom 
to Allen, the period when the wounded 
soldier had been nursed and cosseted and 
made much of in the Lester home, and 
Dorothy had seemed to forget him alto- 
gether. There had been one evening, when 
he had ridden over, and it had seemed to 
him that he could not bear to see her 
hovering around the woimded man, shutting 
and opening windows, and bringing shawls, 
and givmg him his medicine in teaspoon- 
fuls which she held to his Ups. Why 
couldn't she leave all this to Mrs. Lester ? 
Worst of all, it seemed to him that the man 
was a gentleman, a man of good birth, of 
good manners, travelled and well read, 
and hating the duty which had made him 
invade the Lester homestead when his 
men were starving. Most of all, he hated 
the fact that this invader had a beautiful 
face, an easy town-bred manner, which 
seemed to show him up, who was country- 
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bred and rough, for all his college educa- 
tion, and a bit shy and demure. It never 
entered his mind that Dorothy would think 
of marriage with the man. That never 
entered his calculations. Dorothy Lester ! 
why, she was as patriotic as he was. It 
would never enter her head. But he hated 
the sjrmpathy, the interest, she showed ; he 
hated the idea that this man had spent 
weeks under their roof, that from morning 
till evening Dorothy sat beside him, talked 
to him, laughed with him, read to him, 
sang to him, that when he tried to walk 
round the garden he leaned on her arm. 

Then one evening he had ridden over, 
and the three had sat on the porch to- 
gether. The night was stifling, without a 
breeze, and Dorothy had watched the face 
of the guest she had grown to love turn- 
ing whiter and whiter, and she had gone 
in and fetched a fan and given it to Allen. 

" You fan him," she said, " while I cool 
his forehead." 

And with infinite tenderness she had laid 
her two small hands on his brow. 

Allen had taken the fan and begun to 
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use it, swaying it up and down, then 
Dorothy had stooped, and asked the 
stranger how he felt. Something in the 
cooing tenderness of her tone had brought 
a sudden anger to his heart, and as the 
stranger raised his eyes to Dorothy's he 
had thrown down the fan. 

" Fm danmed if I will I " he had muttered, 
and left the porch. As he crossed the 
garden to go and fetch his horse from the 
stables, or to find a man to bring it round, 
he had heard the stranger laugh, a mock- 
ing laugh, it seemed to him, with which 
hers mingled mischievously. 

All the way home in the moonlight the 
laugh had lingered in his ear, and he had 
seemed to see her again in her white dress 
laying her soft hands on the man's fore- 
head, the forehead of a Northerner, their 
country's enemy, the countryman who 
yet could slay his brother, humiUate his 
women, the merchant's son, a descendant 
of those who had embarked on a war, not 
to free the slave, but in order to bring low 
the aristocracy of its brother State. Pah I 
it made him sick. 
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Then the next day he had been ashamed 
of himself, and ridden over to apologise, 
and he had foimd Dorothy with a large 
pair of gloves and a large pair of scissors, 
cutting roses, alone in the garden. And he 
had come up to her with bis hat in his 
hand and his blue eyes full of shame, full 
of grief, and he had said — 

" I'm awfully sorry, Dorothy. I came to 
tell you. I behaved hke a beast, but " — 

He had meant to tell her that he loved 
her so, that he could not bear it. And she 
had straightened herself and looked at 
him with a look it had seemed to him then, 
he could never forget, the shade of her 
L^hom hat making her eyes look deeper, 
more severe. 

" I don't receive cowboys," she had 
said in a cold voice. " You had better go 
home." 

He had turned and gone at once with- 
out a word. The next day he had ridden 
away to join the Confederate Army. 
Dorothy had seen him, accompanied 
by Dave, his devoted slave. She had 
seen him lift his eyes to her window, as 
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he rode past^ and something had clutched 
at her heart. He was going away, he 
might be killed, her childhood's playmate I 
She had had one impulse, to run to the foot 
of the garden, to bid him farewell, or to lean 
out of the window to wave to him. Then, 
at that instant, a servant had come to the 
door to say that the doctor wanted to 
speak to her, and she had turned away, and 
Allen had passed on, his eyes straight in 
front of him, the scenery blurred by some- 
thing which rose to his eyes. 

He was back now, but she had not seen 
him, and the man she loved had ridden 
away, and she didn't care if he came to 
see her or not. She would never, never 
marry him I Her heart was stolen from 
her ; she had nothing left to give, nothing. 

And on the evening, of the day when old 
Lester had spoken to his daughter, he 
walked over to the Merivales' place. 
There were no secrets between these two, 
and even the quarrel between their children 
could not raise an invincible barrier. 
Their joys, their sorrows, their most in- 
timate emotions, were at each other's dis- 
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posal ; and if Dorothy had a passing fancy 
for the young soldier who had sojourned 
beneath their roof, no secret would be 
made of it. If Allen was going to marry 
Dorothy, he must know this. It was not 
likely that a girl like Dorothy would not 
have other lovers, other suitors, other 
fancies. If Allen Merivale won her at last, 
he would have to be mighty thankful; 
he would have no reason to complain. 
And on a garden seat, the two elderly men 
poured out their grievances, their dis- 
illusions, their disappointments, and their 
optimism. 

Of course it was Lester's duty to have 
the chap nursed, there was no doubt in 
his mind about this. His own servant 
had wounded the man, and the boy was 
doing his duty, from his own misguided 
point of view. He was a gentleman, had 
proved himself a gentleman, never re- 
ferring to the war except in terms of 
regret. He had ordered his soldiers off 
the place the day he was woimded, but — 
Here Lester was most emphatic. 

" No daughter of mine can ever marry 
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a Northerner — least of all a soldier in 
the Union Army. " Why, why/' — ^the old 
gentleman grew purple as he uttered the 
words, — " I believe I'd shoot her first." 

" Nonsense, nonsense ! you don't know 
what you are saying." 

Lester looked his friend in the eyes. 

'' I'd rather see her dead than married 
to the man." 

" Of course marriage is out of the 
question." 

Merivale saw that too. But Allen was 
no longer disposed to marry Dorothy — she 
had hurt him, woxmded him beyond recall. 

'' I wouldn't have had this happen for 
worlds," he said to his old friend. " Why, 
Lester, it's the most awful thing that ever 
happened." 

" Of course it is." 

The two men sat speechless for quite 
five minutes. 

" I suppose there's nothing to be done ? " 

Merivale spoke rather hopelessly. The 
dream of his life, his wife's, was over. 
Allen and Dorothy would never marry. 
He, too, had pride. His son should 
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never marry an unwilling bride — never ! 
And Dorothy cared for this man, this 
Northerner. She would never marry him, 
of course ; but she cared for him, not 
AUen. 

Old Lester turned on his friend like a 
wild animal. 

"Nothing to be done!" he exclaimed, 
— " nothing to be done ! What's the 
matter with you ? Something's got to be 
done, and right quickly." 

Merivale was silent. He knew well what 
his friend meant. The two, Dorothy and 
AUen, were to be married at once ; but his 
own pride was up in arms, and he seemed 
to see his son's face, his expression as he 
told his father that he would never, never 
marry Dorothy Lester — never ! they were 
never to mention her name again. 

" We'd better let them cool down a bit ; 
they're young yet." He seemed to be 
pleading with his friend for his son's 
liberty. " Maybe it is only a passing 
fancy— only a passing fancy. I beheve 
that she is fond of my boy ; but we can't 
force them, Lester, we can't force them. 
3 
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We must let things rest a bit, and see. 
I'm as sorry as you are ; but there, we 
can't force them. Maybe it will all come 
right presently. We must leave them to 
settle it. There would be no happiness 
as things are now. It'll all come right. 
Why, Lester, it's boxmd to come right!" 
he cried suddenly. " It's bound to come 
right I " 

But Mr. Lester had not felt at all optim- 
istic as he walked back to Cal5T>so, his 
lovely place — ^the place that would be 
Dorothy's one day, if she married Allen 
Merivale. Not otherwise, the obstinate 
old man told himself. And the next day, 
hardly knowing why he did so so hastily, 
Mr. Lester dropped into Richmond and 
added a new codicil to his will. It declared 
that everything he had ever written before 
was of no avail, unless Dorothy married 
Allen Merivale. 

His wife told him that he was wrong, 
that he had no right to force his daughter 
into this marriage. He might have made 
a proviso that she was not to marry a 
Northerner, a soldier of the Union Army, 
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but to force her to marry one particular 
man^ or be penniless^ that was absurd^ 
wicked^ cruel. His wife was his law^ and 
Mr. Lester decided^ to a little revise, the 
codicil that had been drawn up for him 
by the lawyer, who was also Merivale's. 

But the day after he was taken with a 
fit of apoplexy. He could not Uve, the 
doctors said. Old Merivale was at his 
bedside when he died. Once her father 
had lifted his eyes to Dorothy, appealingly, 
and she wished she could give him his 
heart's desire, but she couldn't. To do so 
would be to be untrue. She knelt by his 
bedside and buried her face in her hands. 

"Don't ask me," she said. "Don't, 
dear, dear father I I can't, can't promise." 

"If he ever comes around again, shoot 
him," old Lester had said, turning to 
Merivale. 

Allen was there too, and he wondered 
what they meant. Vaguely he xmderstood 
that his father was to shoot the yoxmg 
Northerner. If anyone did any shooting, 
it would be himself. But there would 
be no trouble. Presently Dorothy would 



lat just because she could not please 1 
1 that last hour, she felt worse t" 
nybody else about her father's death ! 
Almost the last thing Mr. Lester's e 
isted upon, as he passed away wit] 
gh, was the sight of Dorothy sobl 
I a corner, with Allen Meri vale's i 
)und her. It would all come right, 
)ld himself ; then he turned to his > 
ith a smile — the old smile which ! 
Iways rested upon her — and died. 



CHAPTER III 

And after she had crept back to bed, 
leaving her son sleeping, Dorothy Merivale, 
still a handsome woman, still with some 
of the old flash and vim, still with some 
of the tenderness and regret of old days, 
seemed to see it all, seemed to imderstand. 
At last, the mystery of all those past years, 
the mystery which for a time had spoiled 
her life, yet which latterly was beginning 
to seem like the story of a vividly written 
novel whose pen-painting she could not 
forget, a novel so graphically illustrated 
that the figures seemed to live and move 
and suffer, and of which the foremost was 
herself, the one who had suffered most I— 
how it all came back 1 — not only that awful 
time, but the time before that. And she 
was grateful that it was so, that she could 
remember what had gone before, remember 
that Allen had been her little suitor, when 
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she was his tiny sweetheart, before the 
war, remember all the scenes of her 
childhood, when they two were alone 
together, lying under the cherry trees, 
and talking in that child language which 
yet holds in it so much wisdom sometimes, 
which seems to contain something at once 
prophetic and supernatural, before it 
tones down to the everyday common- 
places of maturer years. Then how well 
she remembered, when he had ridden away, 
her Union soldier lover, and how she had 
bidden him good-bye in a cold, firm voice, 
before her parents, and waved to him, 
although she knew that she would meet 
him presently where the road turned, and 
the willows hid the road from the house. 
And then, once there, the long half-hour 
which yet seemed so short, when he had 
taken her in his arms and made her promise 
that she would never, never love anyone 
else, and had said, that, when all was over, 
he would come back and claim her. 

How near, how near, it all semed in 
the blue of dawn, with the story of her 
son's dream still lingering in her ears, 
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the story of her life, which by some strange 
supernatural means, haunted her boy ! 
And there were things nearer yet, which 
seemed to arraign themselves one by one 
before her to-day, as the grey of morning 
stole through her window curtains, as if 
to-day it held a surprise, as if to-day some- 
thing that had been so long hidden would 
come to light. 

She remembered her mother's sorrow, 
her father's anger, her hatred of displeas- 
ing them, yet her desire, her determination 
to be true, not to allow the sad troubles of 
her country, the pride of her traditions, to 
mar the beautiful love, which seemed to 
open portals of delight undreamed of, 
before her mind's vision, to fill the tranquil 
dormant country hfe, with a gladness 
which resembled beatitude, delirium. 

Then she remembered her father's 
death, and the tenderness of Allen, 
Allen who was now her husband. She 
shuddered; her husband, and she had 
loved him, loved him still, but not in the 
passionate way, not with the merging, 
self-abasing, unquestioning love she had 
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given to him^ the man who had ridden 
away. 

She recalled this mornings with a species 
of wonder, the strange feelings which had 
prompted her to wait, to wait before, to 
wait afterwards, always to hold back. 
She remembered that Mr. Merivale, her 
husband's father, had explained the will 
to her, which she had not even listened to, 
the day of the fxmeral — ^how he had told her, 
that unless she married his son, she would 
not have Calpyso, nor her father's wealth. 
She remembered how she had told her 
mother that it was a cruel will, that even 
if she did not marry the man she loved, 
she would not marry Allen, that knowing 
as she did, what love was, she knew that 
she could never love him. Then the time 
that followed, when the Merivales made 
much of her, yet always looked reproach- 
ful, and Allen was patient and tender with 
her. 

And then she remembered the scene two 
years later, when after a long, quiet time, 
he had come back, the man she loved — 
come to the doors of Cal3^so, with a beat- 
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ing heart, and the same old John who had 
shot him, came to the door, aged, whiter, 
stooping a little more, yet still alert, quick 
to rec<^nise the boy he had hurt, while 
thinking to do his duty to his master, but 
whom he had grown to love during his 
three months' sickness. His eyes lighted 
up as he saw the fair bojdsh face, then they 
lowered with shame. It was the boy he 
had tried to kill. 

" Well, John, you won't shoot me this 
time, will you ? " 

" No, Marse George, I ain' going shoot 
yer," the man grinned; but there was a 
disturbed look on his face, one of hesita- 
tion, so George had told her afterwards, 
and he did not step back, nor open the door. 
" That young man is never to enter these 
doors £^ain," his master had told him. 
His master was dead, and he knew that 
Dorothy loved him. The old man was in 
a terrible dilemma; but there was Mis' 
Caroline, what was she going to say ? He 
knew, the old family servant, of all the 
trouble there had been, and he knew that 
letters had passed between the two young 
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people^ letters which Hannah fetched and 
carried to and from the post-ofl&ce. But 
this was quite something else^ coming to 
the front door in this way. There had 
been trouble before, when he rang that 
bell ; there would be trouble again, he told 
himself. 

" Is Miss Lester at home ? '* 

The old man put on his most uncon- 
cerned expression. 

" Miss Dorothy gone out riding, I think ; 
rU jus' see. And Mis' Lester lying down ; 
she's sick." 

He felt that the man was lying. 
Well, rU go and wait in the library." 
You jus' wait here, and I'll go'n see." 
Look here, John, what is it ? Do you 
think they won't receive me ? " 

" I can't tell, shure. I'd Uke to show 
you in to the parlour, but " — he hesitated. 

A flush spread over the boy's handsome 
face. He had come so full of hope. The 
old man was dead, and Mrs. Lester had 
seemed so kind, and all the troubles were 
over. Besides, Dorothy herself had written 
— ^the letter lay close to his heart now — 



it 
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sayii^ that she was her own mistress ; that 
nothing should divide them — nothing ; but 
that he must be patient ; that she did not 
want to grieve her mother, that fu-esentiy 
all would come right. 

t] " Look here, John, go to Miss Dorothy — 
no, go to Mrs. Lester and tell her that I am 
here, that I demand an interview." 
; . " I'll stay here," he added. 

And while the old man turned and went, 
his flat feet shuffling over the polished 
floor, George Morris stood on the doorstep, 
his heart beating, his eyes sweeping with- 
out seeing them — ^the lovely garden, the 
lilac bushes now in full flower, the lawn 
and tall trees, the far-off farm buildings, 
the wood beyond. 

Had she changed ? That was the 
agonised thought which made him so 
that " he couldn't see straight," as he de- 
scribed it later on to Dorothy. It seemed 
an eternity to the youth before the old 
man returned. An eternity, while Mrs. 
Lester paced the room and asked herself 
what she should do. Her heart was beat- 
ing as much as her daughter's would have 
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done^ almost ; for her heart was tender^ and 
she knew the love her daughter bore this 
man. She had always considered the 
will an xmjust one, but she knew that her 
beloved William, had meant to modify it. 
Yet he had forbidden that this man should 
enter, and now to-day his will was more 
her law than when he had been aUve. And 
yet what had he done, this boy, to be 
treated like this ? Had a Lester ever turned 
a visitor from the door, unless he had done 
something dishonourable, proved himself 
unworthy of the name of friend ? Was 
this Virginian hospitality ? And how true 
he was I How true this fideUty I How it 
went to her woman's heart! Yet what 
was she to do ? 

And outside, old John closed the door, 
and stood there while she pondered, 
wondered, looking out of the window, and 
a faint breeze, refreshing, wandered into 
the room, and a rose-coloiu-ed ribbon was 
raised, from the deUcate white froth of her 
flowing wrapper, and a small foot tapped, 
half impatient, half musing. Then she 
opened the door. 
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" Tell Mr. Morris that I will see him for 
a few moments in the library/' 

John moved his lips^ as if about to 
speak^ then he shufiSed off again^ his old 
legs far apart^ as he half ran downstairs. 
This was an extraordinary proceeding on 
the part of Mis* CaroUne, but she was 
always right, whatever she did — ^always 
right. 

With a great deal of ceremony he threw 
open the door. 

" Mis' Lester see you for a few moments 
in the library — ^jus' a few moments/' he 
added. That was what she had said, and he 
felt that those words saved the honoiu* of 
the family. 

The youth uttered a sigh of reUef as he 
followed the man. 

In a few minutes, while his eyes wandered 
round the familiar room, the door opened, 
and the woman he had grown to love as a 
mother, who had held his beloved Dorothy 
at her breast as a baby, who possessed some- 
thing of the same charm which made 
Dorothy so adorable, entered the room. 
There were new lines of suffering about 
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her mouthy but otherwise she was not 
much aged. She entered with her head 
high ; she had a mission to perform^ a dis- 
agreeable duty^ and she must not flinch. 
Yet as her eyes lighted upon him they 
softened. The boy who loved Dorothy, 
had he not a place in her heart ? and seeing 
him there, how it recalled those days, the 
days when their coxmtry had been given 
over to grief and hate, and bloodshed and 
misery, and yet when they had had such 
cheery evenings in that very Ubrary, in 
the first autumn days, while the logs 
crackled in the wide fireplace, and Dorothy 
sang or played to the invalid. She remem- 
bered it so well — how her husband had 
tried to be proud and distant with the boy, 
and failed; how once or twice he had 
allowed himself to be carried away as news 
poured in, sometimes brought to them by 
John or one or other of the servants, and how 
he had burst out, against this general and 
that, and how when this happened a flush 
would rise on the boy's face and he would 
bite his lip to keep from a retort, remember- 
ing that he was their guest, fearful to say 
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what was on his mind lest he should 
seem imgrateful, yet almost distracted 
by the reserve he had to put upon him- 
self ; and she could remember how she^ or 
Dorothy, or both, on these occasions, turned 
pleading, apologetic eyes, asking him to 
forgive the outburst, not to mind ; and she 
remembered now, that he had always 
smiled back, smiled with a look which had 
seemed to say, " Don't be afraid ; Fm not 
going to say anything." And she recalled, 
as she stood there, her husband's words, 
" I must say the fellow's a gentleman." 

Yes, he was a gentleman, and she 
must remember that — ^remember that, the 
while she told him, that he must never 
enter that house again. 

"Mrs. Lester." 

There was almost a sob in the boy's 
voice as he held her hand a moment in 
his, and looked into her eyes, and then 
stooped and raised her hand to his Ups. 

" George ! " her word was almost a sigh. 
How she hated to wound this boy, who 
had everything, everything a man should 
have — ^talent, and refinement, and bravery. 
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and tenderness^ and a face that was good 
to look upon I 

She waved to him to be seated, but 
he preferred to stand. 

There was a moment's awkward silence, 
then he said — 

" I came to thank you, and I came to see 
Miss Dorothy/' 

A flush overspread her face. 

" I am glad to see you,'' she said, " very 
glad ; but I hoped that you would spare me 
this. You cannot see Dorothy, you must 
not. You will at least promise me that." 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
he took a seat. 

These people how good they had been 
to him ! If he were not sure, certain as he 
was of God, that he was aUve to-day, 
that Dorothy loved him, he would go his 
way ; but she had told him that she loved 
him, whispered it, blushing, by the side of 
the brook behind the yellow-green willows, 
and she had written it twenty, a hundred 
times. 

" Why, Mrs. Lester, why ? " he asked. 

" Ah ! you don't know how we feel 
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about it all — ^it is impossible. Don't think 
about her any more. You know, George, 
I want to spare you pain." 

His face grew very white. 

" But you don't want her to be un- 
happy." 

Mrs. Lester looked away, out of the 
window, apple and pear, and quince, in 
blossom, and humming-birds darting in 
and out of the honeysuckle — everything 
looking so fair, spring masquerading in 
tender green, while she wounded the heart 
of this boy. It seemed to him that a tear 
glistened in her eyes. If he were patient, 
he would conquer, he told himself. 

" She knows that it can never be," Mrs. 
Lester half murmured, looking away from 
him. 

" But everything is over," he pleaded. 
" Soon it will be as if it had all never 
happened." 

She sat up and looked him in the face. 

" We can never forget," she said proudly, 
" never forgive." 

There was something in her tone which 
filled him with despair. 
4 
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'* But Dorothy doesn't think like that : 
I know that she cares for me." 

" Yes, she cares for you, Mr. Morris." 
The f amihar name of George was no longer 
on her Ups. " You came here, you were 
wounded by our servant, and we nursed you, 
we grew to love you " — She broke off. 
" I think we deserve a Uttle return. We 
ask you not to come again — ^to forget; in 
time it will seem a dream." 

'* Does — does Dorothy know that you are 
telling me this ? " 

Mrs. Lester was silent. To say " Yes " 
would be to get rid of him, to have an 
end of this scene; but she could not he. 

" No, Dorothy does not know. She is 
out riding ; but I, her mother, I, a Southern 
woman, ask you not to give her the pain 
of telUng you. I ask you to go, not to 
drive her to telling you herself." 

" She will never tell me, and I will only 
take it from her lips," he exclaimed pas- 
sionately. '* I owe you everything, I know ; 
but I owe her something too — we love each 
other." 

The sincerity, the pathos of it — how it 
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seared her very soul ! Then suddenly, with 
a change of tone, she said — 

*' You know her father added a codicil 
to his will ; it was not quite just, but if 
she marries you she loses this place — 
everything." 

George Morris laughed. 

" What does that matter ? '' he ex- 
claimed brightly. " I can keep her.*' 

He spoke with the joyous consciousness 
of having wealth, of being able to keep 
her in luxury even beyond that she had 
always enjoyed. 

" If she marries, if she does not obey her 
father — ^and she will, I know — Calypso goes 
to distant relations. I, who have Uved 
here ever since I married, should have to 
go too. Dorothy would never hear of it." 

He was silent. The cruelty of the old 
man who had died made something of 
anger rise within him. To strike at his 
daughter through the wife he loved — ^how 
cruel, how petty, how despicable it seemed ! 

" But we could be engaged ; we could 
at least see each other sometimes till — 
till"— 
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He broke off. 

" TiU I die ? '' she smUed. " That might 
be a long time yet — ^it would destroy her 
life. I might live five, ten, fifteen years 
yet." 

He made a gesture with his hand, 
entreating her not to talk that way. 

" I didn't mean that. I meant that, 
in time, for her sake, you would not mind." 

" Not mind leaving, you mean ; yes, 
I would do that for her sake for a" — 
she hesitated, " for some other man. You 
force me to seem imcivil." 

There was a few moments' silence, then 
he asked — 

" May I wait ? — ^wait and see her when 
she comes in ? " 

Mrs. Lester rose. 

'* Mr. Morris, be merciful, be chivalrous. 
You said just now that you had come 
to thank us, that you owed us much. 
We put every feeling aside when you 
were with us. I beg of you, I appeal 
to you for the sake of those old days, 
as a gentleman I ask you not to press the 
question further. It is at an end." 
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She stood up^ and so did he^ his hat 
in his hand; his features drawn^ tense; 
his face^ his lips white. He had so much 
to say, yet his heart was too full to speak. 
She had appealed to him as a gentleman, 
he owed them gratitude. What could 
he do but go ? He bowed low in the 
doorway, and left. At the door old John 
saw the expression on his face, and whis- 
pered — 

" I reckon Miss Dorothy be home in 
a few minutes now. Why, dere she is, 
tiuTiing in at de gate." 



CHAPTER IV 

But he had walked quickly away, his 
heart too full, his pride too hurt, to permit 
him to voice his thanks to the old servant 
for his sympathy, his gratitude for the 
hint he had given him. Later, he had 
told Dorothy, that if there were any old 
scores to wipe out that day, between 
himself and John, they certainly were 
settled once and for ever, and ever after 
he considered himself the old darkey's 
creditor. John watched him going up 
the walk, chuckling to himself. Dorothy 
was not at the gate yet. There was no 
sign of her, but Marse George would 
understand. He would wait, and it was 
just as well that she should not have 
turned in at the gate, so that Mis' Caroline 
could see her from the windows. It was 
a little bit of a comfort to know tha 
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they had not kept her from him, but 
his conscience pricked him. Her mother 
had appealed to him not to tell her, yet 
how could he let her go by ? How could 
he ? But she was not at the gate, and 
he was glad. Out here on the road, 
which was the highway for every tramp, 
he did not feel so bound to keep his promise. 
Just now he felt sore, and very reckless, 
but nevertheless he kept asking himself 
if it was his duty to pass her by. The 
image of Mrs. Lester, with entreaty and 
pity mingled in her expression, rose in 
his mind, and her words rang in his 
ears. 

" Mr. Morris, be merciful, be chivalrous. 
You said just now that you had come 
to thank us, that you owed us much. 
We put every feeling aside when you 
were with us. I beg of you, I appeal 
to jrou for the sake of those old days, 
as a gentleman I ask you not to press the 
question further. It is at an end." 

How final it sounded I Was it the act 
of a man who was not a gentleman, to 
seize the opportunity of seeing her once 
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more, just once more, if only to say good- 
bye? But fate decided it for him. For 
once it was propitious. As he walked 
along the road^ determined not to linger, 
not to wait, to leave it to chance, Dorothy 
followed by a groom came riding along 
quietly, the rein loose on her horse's 
neck, imconscious of the surprise awaiting 
her — ^musing. 

" George ! '' 

There was no mistaking the quick colour 
which rose to her cheeks, the moment's 
silence, the nervous trembling of the hands. 

" George ! " 

The caress with which her voice rested 
on his name seemed Uke an embrace 
full of tenderness. There was no mis- 
taking it. Scruples vanished as she drew 
rein. 

" You here, George ? How wonderful ! " 

" Your mother has forbidden me to see 
you." 

A look of anger crossed Dorothy's face. 
She had had many months in which 
to think things over, and her mother's 
obstinacy tried her patience. It seemed 
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to her that if she loved her as she said^ 
she would want her to be happy, even 
if being happy, meant leaving Calypso. 
George had enough for both of them, 
for all three of them, and he would never 
desert her mother. What did she care 
if she was a big heiress or not, whether 
she lived at Calypso or Timbuctoo I She 
had become very tired of Calypso, and 
she was dead tired of the South, and its 
continual talk of the war, of the Yankees, 
of the slaves, of ancestry. She wanted 
to see Ufe, to feel, to vibrate, to thrill; 
and she wanted George Morris. In these 
long months of musing she had grown 
recalcitrant, rebeUious, mutinous, and bored 
to death. To be sure, there had been 
moonlight nights, when, from sheer bore- 
dom she had allowed herself to drift 
into sentimentalities with Allen Merivale, 
days when she thought she cared for him, 
days when she was quite sure that she 
hated him, days when she told herself 
that it was her duty to carry out her 
father's will, days when she resolved to 
be an old maid, an old maid living out 
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her life at Calypso, dressed in lavender 
silk with old lace, or dainty flower-sprigged 
muslins, performing miracles of pruning 
and planting in her garden, given over 
to weeding, filling her house at Christmas 
with a younger generation, whom she 
strove to make happy. 
But this evening, when she came face to 
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She held her head high^ her chin ahnost 
m the air as she gave the order. The lad 
approached. Her voice, her look, pro- 
claimed that something was wrong, but 
he had only to obey her orders. It was 
not his business. He dismoimted and 
dusted the horse with a cloth produced 
from his pocket. 

"Ought we?" 

George Morris's face was radiant, but 
her mother's words still rang in his ears. 

" You can do as you like," she said 
tauntingly. " If you don't want to, I'll 
go home." 

" Don't want to ? " 

Then she added, with a touch of scorn — 

" He's very quiet, you know ; he's a 
perfect dear." 

She stretched out her hand and stroked 
the horse beside her. Her voice, her 
manner, stimg George. He sprang into 
the saddle. 

The lad disappeared through a hole in 
the hedge. They instinctively urged 
their horses into a gallop. Soon they 
were a mile from Calypso, and Dorothy, 
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who was leadings turned up a lane to the 
right, then she drew rem. 

" What has happened, tell me ? " she 
asked, a little breathless ; and he thought 
that the dew in her eyes, the fragrance of 
youth about her mouth, the richness of 
her red-gold tresses, a Uttle dishevelled, 
and touched, as if with sensitive lips, by 
the d3dng sun, had never sfeemed so 
beautiful. And word for word he told 
her what had passed. She laughed a 
merry laugh. 

'* The question is, do you mind doing 
without Calypso, without" — 

He stopped her speech. 

" That Ues with you,*' he said. " I knew 
nothing of you, or Calj^so, or your 
money, when I told you that I loved 
you.'* 

This morning, shuddering between the 
sheets, a woman of forty-five, with the 
bloom departed from her cheeks, she yet 
thrilled inwardly as she remembered what 
had passed between them that summer 
evening, of the passion of their wooing, 
of how he brought his horse's head close 
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to hers, that he could clasp her close to him 
and kiss her Ups. 

Middle-aged woman as she was to-day, 
she still shivered when she remembered 
the home-coming late in the evening 
alone, he having bidden her farewell be- 
neath the great chestnut trees at the gate. 
How John had thrown open the door, and 
helped her to dismount in silence, a silence 
which seemed hke disapproval, but which 
was meant to evidence at once his s5Tn- 
pathy with her, with nature's claims, and 
sympathy with Mis' Caroline. And how 
Hannah had crept out into the hall and 
whispered — 

" You go right to bed, honey, and I'll 
bring you something t' eat. Don't you go 
near Mis' Carohne, fer she's awful mad." 

And Dorothy had marched across the 
hall, whip in hand, her head high, her eyes 
holding the far-off look, of those who 
have gazed into the eyes of love, while on 
her lips George Morris's kisses, still seemed 
to tremble, while from beneath her hat, 
there strayed on to her shoulder the tress 
of hair which he had laid against his lips 
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a hundred times. On the landing her 
mother had met her with the words — 

" What does this mean, Dorothy ? " 

And still holding her head high, she had 
replied — 

" It means that I have been with the 
man I love, that I am going to marry." 

" Oh ! " Mrs. Lester's exclamation 
sounded like a groan, and she had gone 
back to her room, her heart beating, 
while Dorothy had slipped into hers and 
undressed. Then, later, she had crept to her 
mother's room, and poured out her heart. 

" Didn't you love father, mother ? " she 
asked piteously. 

Her mother bowed her head on her 
hand. Yes, she had been fond of this 
child's father — ^worshipped him ; but then 
everything, everything, had been different. 

When she spoke again it was in a 
different tone. 

" Do you realise, child, what it means ? " 

" Of course, mother, I would hate for 
you to lose Calypso; but surely some 
arrangement could be made about that for 
you. As for me, it doesn't matter/' 
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" Oh, my child, why — why should this 
have come upon us ? " 

" Father's will was imjust, cruel I '' 

" Oh, don't speak like that ! He was the 
best of fathers, but he did it in haste ; the 
day he died he was going to alter it." 

A look of scorn curled Dorothy's upper 
lip. She had never been able to forgive 
her father for this. 

" We're told to forgive our enemies, 
mother, and yet are we to go on hating 
the Northerners for ever ? " 

She spoke with a species of weariness, 
as if the pettiness of the minds which 
surroimded her, filled her with hopelessness, 
with despair. 

Her mother raised her head. 

"It is no longer a question of that so 
much," she said, '* as it is a question of 
how we are to go against the will — what we 
are to do." 

A gleam of joy shot through Dorothy's 
eyes. Her mother's words brought signs 
of relenting. Then she realised how selfish 
she must seem to her mother, and she 
threw herself down on her knees, lay- 
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ing her head on her lap^ caressing her 
hands. 

" Dearest/' she said, *' there is no need 
to leave Calypso. I won't marry George, 
not yet ; we'll wait till we can see our 
way — only let me be engaged to him, let 
me see him." 

Her mother smiled sadly. How long 
would Dorothy be content with seeing him, 
with being engaged ? No, to consent to 
this was to disobey her husband's wishes, 
to leave Calypso, to leave all that she 
held most dear next to Dorothy, her 
daughter. She must not speak till she 
had thought it over. 

*' Don't, dear, don't ask me to say 
' Yes ' t Let me think, let me have time ! " 

It was she, now who appealed to her 
daughter. Once she turned her eyes upon 
her, and her lips moved. She wanted to 
make Dorothy promise that she would not 
see him, or speak to him, or write to him, till 
she had thought it out ; but she knew that 
it would be useless— rthat Dorothy would 
see him, only perhaps without telling her. 
Long after Dorothy left her, she lay awake, 
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the night giving its own grim, distorted 
twists to her thoughts, till it seemed to 
her that the act of disobedience to her 
husband's wishes would bring disaster, 
while to refuse her daughter would be to 
break her heart, or to force her into a run- 
away match. Surely God was unjust, cruel, 
to have sent this upheaval into their lives I 

And the next day 1 It was the next 
day which Laurence had seen in his dreams, 
and as she recalled this day a swift pain 
came to her heart. The next day her 
mother had sent for Judge Merivale and 
told him the whole story, asked him what 
she should do. 

" I know,'' she told him, " that it is 
harder for you to decide for me, than for 
anybody else ; but you were his friend, you 
will be just," she had said. She who had 
hitherto led, commanded, it seemed to her 
that all that remained to her now was to 
app>eal — that now, as the years leaned 
more heavily upon her, they demanded 
that she lay aside the pride, the haughtiness 
which had accompanied her youth, her 
happy married life. 
5 
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Judge Merivale was silent. Allen, his 
beloved boy, how could he be the one 
to blight his life? for he knew his son's 
love for Dorothy. He was trying hard 
to be just, to lay aside all prejudice of 
race, to forget that this man was one of 
his State's enemies, to put aside the hate 
which still lingered there for the Yankee, 
to forget the sorrow, the misery, the 
bereavement, which they had brought upon 
his friends, his acquaintances, the humiUa- 
tions. It was his boy that he could not 
forget, his boy, and his old friend, who 
had said, '* If you ever see him around, 
shoot him.'* 

He would not do that, he told himself ; 
but he could never, never advise his old 
friend's wife to try and break the will, 
or to sanction for one moment the fulfil- 
ment of a plan to which he had been so 
vitally, so determinedly opposed. 

When she had unfolded her story, her 
hopes, her schemes, her vague mistrusts, laid 
bare the love she bore her daughter, he rose 
stiffly, and resting his hand on the back of 
the chair said, with a firm, set face — 
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" Mrs. Lester, in this matter I cannot 
advise you. This young man is a North- 
erner, and your husband was my oldest 
friend. I can have nothing to do with 
the matter." 

And it seemed to her, as she too rose, 
the woman who had known him for so 
many years, who had looked upon him as 
a brother, that now in the waning years, 
she was losing even her oldest friends. 
Swiftly she resolved that, cost what it 
might, she must refuse to sanction this 
betrothal, she must. 

And then, what had happened then ? 
For a few instants all seemed blurred in 
the mind of Dorothy Merivale. Then bit 
by bit it came back, and it seemed to her 
as if the scene she had witnessed, which 
she seemed to see again, concerned some- 
one other than herself. 

A girl seated on a rustic seat by the side 
of a little wall, overgrown with ivy and 
crossvine, a low wall, from which could be 
seen the exquisite dip of the Shenandoah 
Valley, the swelling rises of the Blue 
Mountains, melting, merging into the sky. 
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and along which ran the path which led 
to the little wood at the back^ where the 
wild hyacinths growing at the feet of the 
trees looked like bits of a summer sky 
fallen to earth. 

He had arrived by the front gate, driving 
in his surrey, Judge Merivale. As became 
one, who had been sent an urgent letter by 
the mistress of Calypso, asking him to come 
and see her at once, on business ; but he had 
sent back the carriage, and he would pass 
that way, for it was the shortest cut to 
Merivale Hall, and he was evidently going 
to walk home. And when he passed she 
wanted to sp>eak to him, to Allen's father, 
whom she knew would be her bitterest 
foe. She was holding an open book, but 
she did not know what it was about — 
she was dreaming. Then presently she 
had heard a quick footstep on the gravel 
and the swish of parting branches, and 
George Morris had stood there, George 
Morris with his beautiful face and his ex- 
pression half boyish, half determined, like 
a man. 

She had uttered a cry of joy, of surprise. 
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" You here at Calypso 1 Oh, George ! " 

The voice had been half mocking. 

" I can't stay away," he said, — " I can't 
stay away. I love you so, and if I mayn't 
stay here, then you must come away with 
me." 

And she, without hesitancy, responding 
to something within her, which would 
not be denied, had answered, putting out 
her two hands — 

" I will, George, I will; but " — 

And he had thrown himself on his knees 
by her side, and thrown his arms around 
her, and she had bent her head to his, and 
their lips had met. 

Then both had risen to their feet at the 
sound of a deep voice, hoarse, close by, 
and there, standing side by side, their 
hands clasped in each other's, they had 
come face to face with the figure only a 
couple of yards away, of Judge Merivale. 



CHAPTER V 

And the day wore on, without Mrs. Merivale 
having been able to throw off the cloak of 
reminiscences which seemed to have en- 
veloped her, since her son's commimication 
of the night. She moved about as one 
in a dream. She did not come down to 
breakfast, and later denied herself to 
callers. And all through the day, one 
by one, little bits of remembrance, little 
circumstances which had seemed nothing 
at the time, words that had been let fall, 
floated towards her mind like down falling 
to the groimd, slowly, softly, without 
warning, without upheaval, yet gradually 
forming a strewn pathway of coinci- 
dences, along which her mind began to 
walk untrammelled. Her husband had 
gone to his oflSce in the city, and she was 
glad to be alone. If she saw him, she 
would have to ask the question which lay 

70 
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at her heart to ask^ and exact an answer^ 
the truth, and oh! the truth would be 
terrible, she told herself. Later in the 
day she mounted to an unused room, on 
the floor above her own and opened an old 
hair trunk, and looked out some letters. 
Then they began to make her feel morbid, 
and she returned to the parlour, the big 
parlour whose windows gave out on the 
street, the street with its panorama of 
moving living pictures, which took off 
from the feeling of solitude, the loneliness 
of the big house. Other troubles she could 
have shared with a score of friends, who 
would have come up in answer to a tele- 
phone call from her. Cronies of her own age, 
and young women, and girls, they would 
have all been glad to come and listen and 
sympathise with dear Mrs. Merivale; but 
this must be borne alone. Could she bear 
it? that was the question. Something 
within, urged her to bury it, to leave it 
enveloped in the silence which had en- 
wrapped it, like the papyrus which envelops 
a mummy, for over twenty years ; some- 
thing else, flaming like fire in the recesses 
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of her heart, whispered that she owed it to 
herself, to him, to speak, to ask him. 

" After all these years I" she whispered 
to herself. 

Once she walked to the end of the room 
and looked at a portrait of herself, painted 
nearly twenty-five years ago. Had she 
been really as pretty as that ? she wondered. 
Yet the face with the hair dressed in the 
fashion of a quarter of a century ago, 
the white flowing musUn fastened with 
blue ribbons, the affected pose that was 
the conceit of painters of that date, looked 
unreal. Her own sweet smile irritated 
her. She had nothing in common with 
this girl to-day, this girl who smiled out 
on to the world in placid self-complacency, 
and innocent content, with the adulation 
of the world. To-day some verity should 
strike on the air. There should be some- 
thing vital, trenchant, forceful, to allay 
the torments within; a cataclysm, an 
upheaval alone would disintegrate the 
chaos of her mind, the confusion. 

Presently she heard Laurence enter the 
hall. She had only seen him for a few 
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moments at dmner-time, and instinctivdy 
neither had referred to the events of 
the past night. She hoped that he would 
never dream again of the terrible haunting 
thing. To her it seemed, as if he had 
shifted the burden on to her shoulders, 
and that she must bear it because she 
was older and stronger. The room was 
growing dusk and shadowy, and one or 
two marble statues in comers, began, in 
the twilight to take upon them some- 
thing UfeUke. As Laurence opened the 
parlour door she moved to the window. 
The lamps were being lighted in the street, 
and the light seemed to bring comfort. 
She turned and smiled as he entered. 

" Mother ! *' Something had been on 
his mind all day, and he was in a hurry to 
relieve himself of the burden. He came 
and leaned on the chimneypiece. " Mother, 
was anything done about George Morris ? — 
I mean, when he disappeared were any 
inquiries made ? " 

His mother was silent. He had not 
shifted the burden yet. She had hoped 
that he would not refer to this again. 
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"Oh, darling!" There was an accent 
of protest in her voice. 

" I don't want to bother you, mother, 
but "— 

She came and sat down by the fire, 
for although it was early in May the 
weather was still chilly, and the large 
room never too warm for Mrs. Meri- 
vale. Soon they would all be leaving 
for Calypso. She gazed into the flames, 
and there was something musing and 
reminiscent in her looks. To-day she 
seemed to have gone back years, and 
her son's eyes fixed upon her, seemed 
to command the ghosts of the past to 
rise. And his words, what a scene they 
evoked ! — a scene that had taken place 
here in New York, but not in this house — 
in a large old-fashioned house, in the part 
of the town which had then been fashion- 
able. She could see the scene vividly. 

" Yes, a good deal was done, but not 
perhaps all that ought to have been 
done. I think now, that everyone seemed 
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her son and stroking the folds of her 
dress over her knees, she asked — 

" Would you like to hear about it, 
dear ? or " — 

*' Yes, yes, mother." He spoke eagerly. 
" I think I should feel so much better 
if we talked it all out. I know it's foolish, 
but it worries me a good deal. I have 
been wondering all day, why I should 
dream about it. If it were you, now " — 

If it had not been so dusk she would 
have seen that the light of a set piupose 
shone in his eyes, then he went on — 

" But perhaps you don't like to talk 
about it ? " 

" Yes." She still spoke musingly, and 
her eyes fell to the fire again, as if the 
glowing embers helped her tale. '' Yes, I 
think we had better talk it out ; we shall 
both feel better." 

She started the thread of her tale from 
where he had left it in his dream. 

''That evening I expected a line from 
George. It seemed to me that what your 
grandfather had said would not change 
him, after what I had said. Of course 
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he said terrible things — ^told George that 
he was no gentleman, to come back to 
the place from which he had been told 
to depart, to annoy two defenceless women, 
to thmst himself into a family which 
didn't want him. Of course it was a 
terrible scene; but, all the same, George 
must have known that I had nothing 
to do with it; for I said something to 
Judge Merivale. I said, ' Judge Merivale, 
this is my house, and Mr. Morris is my 
guest, and I must beg you to treat him 
with all courtesy; and he is more than 
my guest, he is my affianced husband/ " 

" Mother ! " The boy spoke breath- 
lessly. He knew that his mother had 
once cared for this man; she had told 
him so, shown him a miniature she had 
of him, and that was how he had recog- 
nised the yoimg man in his dreams ; but 
he had known no details. His mother's 
tale interested him absorbingly. 

'* And Judge Merivale lifted his hand 
as if he were calling Heaven to witness, 
and he said, ' That I should live to hear 
Lester's daughter speak like this! You 
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shall never marry this man if Z can pre- 
vent it, so help me God I ' And I remember 
that bis words frightened me, and then 
George spoke up so beautifully, ' Sir, you 
are perfectly right to defend your friend's 
memory ; but Z owe a duty to Miss Lester, 
who has promised to marry me, whom I 
love. But if you think that I am trespass- 
ing I will go. I place myself in her hands.' 
And he walked away. Judge Merivale 
began to speak to me. I don't even re- 
member what he said, I was so angry, but 
I know that I spoke hastily. I said, ' Mr. 
Merivale, I beg that you wiU leave Calypso, 
and never set foot in it again.' And he 
turned right around and followed the same 
way that George had gone, and before he 
had got to the foot of the hill your father 
came along the path and up to me, and I 
told him everything, and he said that 
I had done right— that he loved me, but 
that if I could not love him I had done 
right to stick up for the man of my 
choice." 

" Father I " 

The boy almost gasped the words, and 
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the darkness prevented his mother noticing 
the look of pain which came over his face. 

*' Yes, your father was very good to me 
in those days — ^kinder than anyone. I 
shall never forget it/* 

She spoke deUberately, as if even in the 
hour of crisis she still wished to be an 
impartial judge, to reserve judgment. 

*' And then ? " Laurence spoke as if 
the roof of his mouth was dry. 

" And then, all that night, I waited, 
and all the next day ; and then I couldn't 
bear it any longer, and I went to the place 
where I knew he was staying, a Uttle farm- 
house outside the boundary of Calypso, — 
you know that httle farm belonging to the 
McHenrys, — and I asked for him. I didn't, 
care what they thought ; I felt I must see 
him, or go mad. I didn't want him to 
think that I would be influenced by Judge 
Merivale. And the woman told me that 
he was not there, that he had gone out the 
night before, saying that he would return 
for supper, and that he had not returned, 
and they had thought that he was staying 
at Cal3^pso and that he would send for 
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his things. I shall never forget what I 
felt. The woman took me to his room^ 
and the sight of his things laying aromid 
seemed to blind me with pain. Where 
was he ? I told her to keep all his things 
till I sent for them. I have some of them 
now, the rest I sent to his mother. And 
all night I wondered where he had gone. 
Then I wrote to him at New York, and 
in a few days I wrote to his mother, and 
she wrote, oh I such a charming letter, 
saying that she thought he was with us, 
that he had told her everything when he 
left home, and that she already loved me. 
I shall never forget what I felt when I read 
the letter. Where could he have gone, 
since he had not gone home ? I waited 
another day, then I took Hannah and went 
to New York. Oh I shall never forget 
that night I I went straight to his mother 
and told her all I knew, and asked her 
what was to be done. I shall never forget 
the trouble on her face. We cried in each 
other's arms, and she made me sleep in 
her room that night. He had a sister, 
such a sweet, dear girl, and she tried to 
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comfort us both. The next day his 
father, who was away, returned, and I 
told him the story over again. His father 
went back to Calypso with me, and there 
was a terrible affair. The whole matter 
was investigated, and Judge Merivale and 
your father were arrested under suspicion, 
but nothing could be proved, of course — 
the idea was absurd. It was proved that 
Judge Merivale had reached home an hour 
after he had left me, and according to 
his testimony he had not seen George 
again. Your father was with me for an 
hour or two, so of course*' — 

She broke off; even to discuss such a 
contingency with her son was impossible, 
and she went on. 

"And the days passed on — oh, such 
weary, anxious weeks and days and 
months! — and now and then we received 
reports which gave us hope, and I went 
and stayed for a time with his people in 
New York, and every day we talked about 
it, about his strange disappearance. But I 
knew that something must have happened, 
or he would have written. Even if your 
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grandfather's words had hurt him, he 
would have written to me, he would have 
written to his mother. Oh, I shall never 
forget that time! And your father was 
so good to me, doing all he could to help 
the search that was made. I was nineteen 
then, and for three years your father never 
spoke a word of love to me, never. I have 
always been grateful to him for that.'* 

She paused as if she expected her son to 
join in the tribute of praise, but he was silent. 

" No one could have behaved better than 
your father in those days." 

She spoke emphatically, as if she in- 
sisted on conveying to her son her faith 
in his father, her certainty that he had 
nothing to do with all this story ; but he 
uttered no word. The room grew darker, 
except for the Ughts from the street out- 
side. She could see them reflected in her 
son's eyes. An ember fell from the grate 
into the fender below, and for quite five 
minutes each was silent, busy with his 
and her thoughts, conjuring up the past, 
intermingling it with the present, trying 
to avoid thoughts of the future. She, 
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the woman, seemed to see her boyish 
lover again, with his deep tender blue 
eyes and the lock of hair which he hated, 
because it would curl, lying like a wisp 
of gold on his forehead; he seeing again 
the scene of his dream, the well, the lonely 
place, the figure of the man who was like 
his father raising the heavy burden in 
his arms and casting it into the well. 

On his lips were a thousand questions, 
yet each in turn was rejected, as too pain- 
ful for utterance, too suggestive of horror, 
for the woman who sat there in the growing 
darkness, and lived over again the days of 
her youth, who seemed to hear love whisper- 
ing again to her, as it had then. Presently 
she resimied her tale in a murmuring 
monotone that was like the susurrus of the 
wind in the trees. 

" Oh, those weary days, shall I ever 
forget them — the dreariness? Presently 
mother fell ill, and I was glad that nothing 
had taken me from her, that she had 
never had to leave Calypso. In those 
days it seemed to me sometimes that all 
the trouble had been a judgment upon 
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me for having been selfish, for having 
thought of letting her leave the place. 
And all the time of her illness yom* father 
came every day, and often she and he would 
have long talks together, and I knew quite 
well what they were both thinking about. 
It was three years now since he had disap- 
peared, and they thought it was time I should 
forget. Now and then, old Mr. Morris would 
come to Richmond and begin the search 
again. Gradually we all felt certain that he 
had met with foul play, that some negro who 
did not belong to the place had robbed him 
and killed him and got rid of the body.'' 

His mother stopped speaking. The pain 
of it aU, the thought of his death, were more 
than she could bear. She started when at 
last her son spoke. 

" Was the well ever searched ? " 

The intensity of his gaze frightened her. 
Her eyes met his in the darkness. 

" I don't think so," she said hesitatingly. 
Then, with an effort, she added, " I beUeve 
they found the water was not good, and it 
was sealed up. You know we never use 
it. There is the spring house at the back. 
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The well has not been used for twenty 
years or more." 

As she spoke her eyes fastened on the 
crimson embers, dilated with horror. 

" No, I know." 

There was a touch of irony in the tone of 
her boy's voice. Then he gave a little laugh. 

"Now, Laurence, don't run away with 
silly ideas ; it's just the dream that's 
making you think like that. Why, every- 
thing was done; the police were months 
on the place; of course the well was 
searched. Now I'll just tell you the end." 

She spoke feverishly, as if she hastened 
to turn his thoughts into another channel. 

" Mother fell very ill, so ill that we knew 
the end must come soon, and Dr. Ransom, 
from Richmond, was sent for, and two 
doctors from New York. I don't think 
she suffered much." 

The tone of his mother's voice held a 
little triumph in it, as if the comfort of her 
life, the relief which had sustained her then, 
still lingered. 

" But from day to day she grew weaker. 
Then the end came, and she sent for 
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Judge Merivale. He had always refused 
to come after what I told him. Once he 
had written to my mother saying that as I 
was the owner of Calypso, and I had for- 
bidden his coming, he would wait till I bid 
him come, that if I wished it he would 
still look after the estate, and that he 
would always remember that we were 
WiUiam Lester's wife and daughter, that at 
any time, that we wanted him he was at our 
service, but that he could not come again 
till I bade him. And often mother would 
say, ' You ought to write and ask him to 
come, for yoiu" father's sake.' But, I don't 
know why, something always kept me 
back. Then at the end she said, ' I want 
to speak to Mr. Merivale,' and I sat down 
and wrote hurriedly, giving myself no time 
to think, or I knew I would not do it. 
I told him that my mother was dying and 
wished to see him. He came, and they 
were a long time alone together. I never 
knew what passed between them. When 
she died, your father and I were alone with 
her, and she turned to me and said, ' I want 
you to marry Allen; that is my dearest 
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wish/ Then she murmured something, 
but I could only catch one word ; it soimded 
like 'Forgive/ And your father put his 
arm around me and whispered to me, 
' Whether you marry me or not, I shall 
always look after you. I shall never marry 
any other woman/ And because mother 
was looking at us and I wished her to die 
happy, I put my hand in his and smiled 
back at him. It has always been a great 
comfort to me that she died happy.'* 

Once more she spoke emphatically, as if 
she wanted her son to believe what she 
believed, to think what she thought. 

He looked at her, and she answered the 
inquiry in his eyes. 

" It was over a year after that that your 
father asked me to marry him, and I did so. 
I have never regretted it,'* she added 
almost peremptorily, as if she challenged 
argument or comment. " He has been a 
good husband to me.'' 

The hall door opened, and steps were 
heard in the hall. 

" When did my grandfather die ? " asked 
Laurence, 
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" Two days after the wedding." 

As she spoke, her husband entered the 
room. 

" Why, how dark it is ! " He peered into 
the darkness to distinguish his wife and son. 

Obeying an impulse she could not ac- 
count for, his wife said — 

" We have forgotten all about the hghts. 
I was telling Laurence about the strange 
way George Morris disappeared. He had 
never heard the story, but he says that he 
dreams about it. Isn't that funny ? " 

In the darkness they did not see how 
he started ; then, hke one dazed, Allen 
Merivale looked from his son to his wife and 
back again. He gave a nervous laugh. 

" Dreams — there's nothing in dreams," 
he said. " Why, I dreamed about it myself 
once ; but it was all too ridiculous. By 
the bye, I have to write to Doyle." He 
shuffled out of the room. 

For a f ewseconds both were silent, then the 
servant entered and turned onthelights. His 
mother laid her hand on her son's shoulder. 

" We won't think about it any more," 
she said. 



CHAPTER VI 

" We won't think about it any more," his 
mother had said, with the instinct to 
practise little deceits on our own mind, 
and on that of others, in the hour of crisis 
or of intense feeUng which is common to 
all of us. 

" We won't think of it any more." Yet 
she could not, for many days get out of 
her mind the memory of those old days 
which had been evoked by her son's 
dream, just as an album of old photo- 
graphs, revives scenes and circumstances, 
almost the thoughts, of other days — 
thoughts which seem to us like the per- 
fume of lavender and potpourri, and from 
which time has expurgated all their bitter- 
ness. But with Laurence the memory of 
his dream lingered with a force which 
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departed tenderness, of love, of reverie. 
The dream, as the days went by, still re- 
mained a vivid presentment of a real 
scene ; the enactment, not of a tragic 
drama, but of a vital, palpitating verity 
written on his brain with something of 
the biting force with which dark shadows 
eat into a white road. And at night his 
mother would leave her door ajar, and if 
she awoke in the night rise and listen, lest 
he dream again, ready motherlike, anxious, 
to take upon herself his mental pain, as 
she would wish, if she could, to have taken 
upon herself physical pain. 

Now and then she would go and bid 
him good-night in his room, tuck him up, 
as she had done when he was a httle boy, 
and of late, she had found him often, still 
awake, pondering. But she was uncon- 
scious that for all the horror it brought 
with it, he was trying to conjure up the 
dream again, in order to deal with it, 
according to the methods of his thoughts, 
in order to piece it together with what his 
mother had told him, with what he was 
beginning to think, to dread. 
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" Now, why aren*t you asleep ? '* she 
would say, with the murmuring tenderness 
with which she had spoken to him as a 
child. *' It's quite time that you were 
asleep, quite time that your Ughts were 
out/' 

But instinctively the two avoided allud- 
ing to the question again. Laurence was 
studying law, and working hard; some- 
times she hardly saw him the whole day. 
And as if by tacit consent both had 
held back from talking about it to Mr. 
Merivale. 

"It would only worry him, and what 
good would it do ? " his mother had said. 
" He was dreadfully worried at the time, 
and once he and I agreed that we would 
never refer to it again." 

" It was on our wedding night," she 
had told her son, with a faint blush rising 
to her cheeks, like that on a faded pink 
rose. '* ' There is no doubt in my mind, 
dear,' he said to me, ' that George Morris 
was killed, and you must put the whole 
affair out of your mind for ever, or it will 
spoil all our married life.' And I saw 
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that he was right, and I tried to forget 
it, and you must try to forget it too, 
son." 

But he couldn't forget, coxJdn't help the 
torturous thoughts which sprang from the 
vision he had seen; for it seemed little 
short of a vision, and one which the some- 
thing fatalistic which lies in the depths 
of all human hearts seemed to invest with 
the solemnity of a revelation, a revelation 
sent for some purpose, and which his legal 
studies began to enhance with mysterious 
interest, and once or twice he caught himself 
muttering, " One hour from Calypso to 
Merivale." 

But for all their avoidance of the sub- 
ject, Allen Merivale was aware that between 
his wife and son there flitted some secret 
understanding, in which he had no share, 
that without they themselves being aware 
of it, they held a little aloof from him. 
The feeling was a disagreeable one, but he 
too bad bis reasons for not insisting on an 
explanation. He had never regretted his 
marriage, bat he had been always con- 
scious of a little mental reserve, between 
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himself and his wife on the subject of 
George Morris, and this mental reserve 
always intensified at Calypso. Here in 
New York there were no memories. At 
Calypso they flew in and out Uke pigeons 
in a belfry. At one moment on a hot 
night on the porch, one or the other, or 
both, would recall the night he had thrown 
down the fan and ridden away. There 
was the window towards which he had 
lifted his eyes the day he joined the Con- 
federate Army, and never during the first 
years of his married life, could he see her 
standing amongst the rose bushes without 
recalling her words, uttered with such a 
look of scornful disdain, '' I don't receive 
cowboys." 

Instinctively, both had constantly avoided 
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reject everything dark and morbid and 
depressing in her past life, in order to 
invest the boy's childhood with pleasure, 
with brightness, with joy. They had been 
very happy together after the child's 
birth, although he himself at times had 
been subject to fits of gloom and despond- 
ency, which had 5delded gradually to 
Dorothy's returning brightness of dis- 
position. After her baby's birth, Dorothy 
had returned to be the old Dorothy of 
before the war, and he was content. 

Soon they would go to Calypso. They 
usually flitted on the first of May. No 
one hardly could have said why they still 
lingered, the only palpable excuse being 
that this year was very cool. 

Then one night Mrs. Merivale had been 
awakened, not by the scream she had 
begun to listen for nightly, but by a thud 
on the floor overhead, and the noise of 
feet scurrying hurriedly across the floor. 
He must be sick, she told herself, as she 
drew on her dressing-gown, and, taking 
a little bundle of matches in her hand, she 
once more moimted the stairs to her son's 
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room. For one instant she listened, her 
heart beating. He seemed to be moving 
the bed. She opened the door and struck 
a match against the wall. The sight 
which met her eyes startled her. Her son 
was standing by the bed, and apparently 
fighting with the pillows. 

''By God," she heard him say, ''if 
you don't give me that promise, I'll kill 
you!" Now he was standing over the 
pillows, his two hands clutching, as if at 
a neck he was about to throttle the Ufe 
out of. 

The match went out, and she Ut 
another, seeking for the electric Ught button. 
Then, as she did so, her son staggered past 
her, carrying the pillows in his arms, his 
muscles strained beyond the requirements 
of the light burden his arms encircled — 
his face terrible to look on, diaboUcal. 
Yet, notwithstanding the horror, the terror, 
the sight inspired in his mother, she was 
conscious of a realisation, perhaps not 
a reahsation, but a faint perception, of 
the grotesque, as he tore across the room 
holding his burden in his arms, his burden 
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of pillows, to which one of the sheets had 
clung, which trailed behind him on the 
floor. 

" Laurence ! " She thought that she 
called him, but her voice was not above a 
whisper, as her eyes followed him by the 
aid of the light she had switched on, the 
light which took away a Uttle from the 
horror of the scene- Then, as she watched, 
breathless, speechless, he raised the burden 
as if with difficulty, staggering to a table 
standing in the comer, a few feet from the 
wall, and as the burden did not seem to 
do as he wanted, he pushed it further, 
further across the table, till it fell between 
the table and the wall. 

Never will his mother forget the look 
he gave, gazing down on to the table, the 
look of one who has parted with every- 
thing which makes life bearable, and who 
will henceforward know only the tortures 
of the damned. Then he turned away 
quickly, stopping to stoop again and pick 
up something from the floor, and hurried 
across the room back to his bed. As he 
returned to his bed, while he knelt upon 
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it with one knee, he looked back, and the 
expression on his face was one which 
changed him so utterly, that a shriek 
issued from his mother's lips. She had 
heard that one must not wake those who 
walk in their sleep, yet no power on 
earth could have repressed that cry, and 
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Mrs. Merivale seated herself by his 
bedside, still looking white and horror- 
struck. 

" I know what it was, dear. You were 
walking in your sleep, I saw." 

The horror, the wonder, the perplexity, 
were still clearly definable on her face. 
What was this awful thing which had 
entered into their lives ? What was the 
sense of it, anyway ? What good could it 
do ? Suddenly it seemed to her as if some 
curse hung over her family — the curse 
of a tragedy thrown on to Uves which 
held in them all the elements of peace. 
What had they done, any of them, to be 
haunted by dreams so tragic, by mystery? 
Her mother and father, her grandfather 
and grandmother, herself even, and her 
husband had all been devoted^ faithful 
couples, good parents, good masters, honest 
and straight, and good to the poor, trying 
to live good lives, so it seemed to her. 
Was it quite just that the gods should 
make sport of them ? 

" I feel as if I had done it," the young 
man whispered. " I feel just as if I 
7 
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had killed a man. Oh, you don't know 
what a dreadful feeling it is!" 

" Nonsense, nonsense, dear ! He dis- 
appeared before you were bom, before 
we were married." 

'* It is all so confused, mother. I seemed 
to know what I was doing, it seemed 
as if it were myself, and yet I knew that 
I was somebody else, as if I were f " 

" Hush 1 " His mother's voice was stem. 
" You must never mention it to me 
again," she replied severely. *' You must 
make an effort to forget the whole thing ; 
it is only a question of making an effort." 
She broke off into a little quiet laugh. 

*' Why, aren't we too absurd, discussing 
a dream, as if there could be anything 
in it ? People would think we were mad, 
Laurence, if they could hear us. Why, 
it is quite ridiculous." Then, as if she 
were telling herself an argmnent, she went 
on: "I can see just how it was; we 
talked about it so much, and I told you 
so much, that the dream came again, 
this time with all I had told you added." 

Speech brought a little desultory com- 
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f ort^ as speech always does ; but the youth 
was unconvinced. He had tried to get 
farther along in his dream^ and he had 
succeeded. He remembered that when he 
had been much younger he had awakened 
from a dream and gone to sleep again^ 
and finished it. They had told him^ then^ 
that it was because he had thought about 
it on wakings and that his thoughts had 
continued on the theme asleep; but as 
he had never beUeved them then^ so he 
did not believe what his mother said 
now^ and then to her it did not matter 
so much now as it did to him. But with 
all the lights lighted^ he promised her 
that he would sleep — he would read a 
novels and drop o£E. She left him quiet^ 
and apparently quiet herself. 
, When she reached her room, she sank 
on to a chair and buried her face in her 
hands. 

'' I can't bear it ! " she said. '' I can't 
bear itl'' 

Her husband awoke, and came to her 
side. 

" What is it, Dorothy ? " he asked her, 
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taking her hand. '' You have been so 
strange lately, you and — and Laurence. 
Is anything wrong ? Tell me.'* 

'* Oh, Allen, he has such awful dreams — 
such awful dreams — and they are all 
about George Morris." 

She raised her eyes to his, and some- 
thing in his terrified her. His face was 
white as a sheet. 

" Dorothy, I ought to have told you 
long ago, but — I will tell you now, the 
whole truth, however painful it is, how- 
ever awful; but you must not blame 
me, you must forgive" — 

''Oh, don't tell me!— don't teU me!" 
Her voice was like a shriek. '* I know I " 



CHAPTER VII 

Mrs. Merivalb was not surprised the next 
morning when Laurence came to tell her that 
he had obtained permission from the firm for 
whom he worked to go away for a few days. 
She felt^ when he told her^ that she had 
been expecting this^ and on her lips were 
the words, " You are going to Calypso ? " 

She stood with her hands clasped in 
front of her, wondering how she could 
keep him from this. He must not go, he 
must not. She had had a sleepless night, 
and this morning she looked tired and 
old, but her mind was made up. Her son 
must never hear of this thing — never. If 
he was going to Calypso, it was, she knew, 
to find out, to trace up his dream, to dis- 
cover — ^and he must never discover. Then 
a smile broke over her face. 

"Why, Laurehce, have you forgotten 
that to-day is the seventh ? " 

m 
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No^ he had not forgotten. 

'* Evel3ai will be here to-night. Why, of 
course you can't go." 

He raised his eyes to his mother's. 

'' It is because she is coming that I must 
go. I have been arranging my work all 
these days just to get off by the seventh." 

*' Laurence ! " His words brought a 
mighty dread to her heart — a sweeping, 
sudden, devastating one, Uke a moimtain 
storm. She had not thought of this. 

" Oh, Laurence," she pleaded, " you 
are not going to let this spoil your Ufe! 
Haven't I suffered enough without your 
adding this, that you should be imhappy ? " 
On her lips were the words, " Surely if 
I forgive, you can." But she held them 
back. To tell him, to speak Uke that, was 
to tell him — ^and he must never know. 

" She will never forgive you for going 
the day she comes," she argued. ** They 
are only going to be here for two or three 
days for shopping. They are going to 
Europe, you don't know when you may see 
her again ; and I am sure" — she broke off. 

Yes, he was sure too, had been sure for 
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a long time, that Eveljm Lancaster cared 
for him. Was it not for her sake that he 
was working ? Not because the heir to 
Calypso needed the mcaiey, but because 
he wanted to show her what he was worth, 
to be independent, to keep her by the 
sweat of his brow. His father and mother 
were pleased with his choice. She was 
the daughter of his father's business 
partner, a lovely girl of seventeen ; and if 
her family was not as old as the Merivales 
and Lesters, they were inclined not to 
heed this. Too much sorrow had come 
into their Hves, his mother had said, on 
account of pride ; it was time that it was 
laid aside, and that happiness and devotion 
were allowed to flourish. Yes, it was the 
echo of all she had gone through which 
had whispered to Dorothy Merivale, " Don't 
thwart your son ; let him be happy." 

And now, to-day, the ghost which had 
hatmted her Ufe, her husband's, seemed 
to stand up and stare her in the eyes. 
Once more, love was to be arrested on the 
threshold of his entrance into their abode. 
Once again, the pride of the Lesters threw 
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its shadow across the hearts <5f those who 
bore their name, and this time — ^ah! this 
time the ghost had taken upon itself the 
worst shape of all, the very name of which 
was worse than death. 

" O my God, my God ! " She whispered 
the words with dry lips. This was too 
much. Yet with quick decision she regis- 
tered a vow that he must never know ; and 
as if he could read her thoughts he said — 

*' Can't you see, mother, that if '* — he 
hesitated, '' if after all the dream was an 
absurdity, we should all be so much 
happier ? It is so vivid at times, that it 
leaves no doubt in my mind, then at 
others it is so confused that I ask myself 
if it is not myself, that I see in my dream, 
and that once, I could discover what had 
happened, all would be laid to rest.*' 

His words troubled her beyond descrip- 
tion. He spoke like this, her son, because 
he did not know as she did. He said that 
it would be better when he knew, but to 
know would be to chase the sunshine out 
of his Ufe for ever. He must never know. 
It would do no good; it might do harm 
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beyond conception. It was the ignorance^ 
the confusion which were best for him. 

'* You must not go/' she said. " You 
must not. I couldn't bear to be alone just 
now; you must not leave me." 

"Then come too, mother. You are 
coming in a few days anyway, why not 
come with me to-day ? '* 

" I was wondering whether I would go 
at all to Cslypso this smnmer." 

She spoke musingly. Covld she bear 
it this year ? That was what she was 
wondering. 

" Not go to Calypso ? Why, mother ? " 

He looked at her inquiringly, and she 
turned her face away. He would read it 
in her eyes if he looked into them. Then 
she turned to him with her old smile, the 
smile that had made him often call her 
his first sweetheart, the persuading smile 
which had intoxicated the men who had 
loved her, which had made them love her, 
and which was as sweet as ever, only with 
a little pathetic tenderness and sorrow 
added to it that was like the touch of the 
potpoturi in the roses. 
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Promise me that you will not go 
without seeing Evel)^!/' 

His brow darkened. 

" I can't see her, I won't see her till " — 

" Oh, my boy, my boy I " His mother 
burst into tears. 

Later a note came to her from the office 
of the firm where he was studying law. 

" Don't be angry with me, little mother, 
if I write and tell you that when you 
receive this I shall have started for the 
South. You do not know the fears, the 
dreads which take hold of me ; you do 
not know, you dear, what I have gone 
through. See Evelyn for me, and tell her 
that I was called away on business ; make 
it right for me, as you always do, you dearest 
of dears, and come up here quickly." 

His mother sat with the letter in her 
hand, her other hand hanging in a hopeless, 
helpless manner by her side. The die 
was cast. She was not angry with him. 
She recognised in him her own head- 
strong obstinacy, her determination, her 
persistence. She recognised something else 
in him too— the desire which had fevered 
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her for years before his birth^ the desire 
to know, to be sure. It seemed to her 
as if this son, bom of her flesh, rose to-day 
with an avenging arm, avenging her lost 
lover. Yet what would come of it all? 
Without knowing it, she uttered a prayer 
that he might never find out. Yet, if he 
did, would it have been better had she 
told him, she asked herself ? Then, as 
she sat there, her husband came in to 
dinner. 

" Where's Laurence ? '* 

He too looked jaded and weary — weary 
with the sadness that had come into 
his life for the second time, weary with 
the thoughts, the memories which had 
been evoked by his brief interview with 
his wife the night before. All the morning 
her face had haunted him, her words had 
rung in his ears — " I know.'* 
F^How did she know? How had she learned? 
How had she heard ? The boy's dreams ! 
Ah! Dorothy was not like that ; she wouldn't 
beUeve in dreams. Yet how strange that 
the lad should have inherited the dream 
which haunted him so often! Had he 
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betrayed the story in his sleep ? No, 
she knew, she knew. And he had fancied 
that he alone knew the secret, the terrible 
secret which had eaten into his Ufe like 
canker. Ought he to have told her ? 
Would this grief have been averted if 
he had made a clean breast of it ? No, 
this was bound to come; the cataclysm 
was close, hovering over his life. Almost 
he was glad that she knew, only if she 
would talk of it, instead of looking so 
cold, so horror-struck, so impenetrable. 
And something else tormented him. If 
she felt it like this, she still cared, had 
always cared for George Morris — ^her heart 
had never really been his. A sudden 
sense of injustice filled his being. If she 
still cared, why had she married him ? 
It was unkind, it was cruel. 
" Where is Laurence ? '* 
" He has gone to Calypso." 
" To Calypso — does he know ? " 
" No, he has gone to find out." 
"Would it not have been better to 
teU him ? " 
" To tell him ? " 
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Her eyes dilated with horror. "To tell 
him ? " Was he mad ? 

" It would be cruel to tell him. God 
grant that he may never know ! " 

" He will never hear it from me." 

" Whatever you think, you always know 
best." 

He came towards her and stooped to 
kiss her brow, but she recoiled. 

"Dorothy, are you" — He broke off, 
too hurt to say more, and left the room. 

A few moments later, Mrs. Merivale was 
sobbing in her room. The solitude, how 
awful it was! — no son, no husband, and 
the horror. She told herself that she 
could never bear it — never. Ought she to 
have been more tender ? Later, perhaps, 
but now — oh no, it was impossible. 
Yet at the bottom of her heart there 
stirred a Uttle pity for him, just a little, 
enough to make her realise what his 
life must have been with her all these years, 
to remember how often words of hers 
must have hurt, wounded, terrified. Oh, 
was there any wonder that her son had 
inherited his dreams — the dreads which 
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must have been his^ the constant feeling 
of fear ? Yet now, after all these years, 
that they should feel like this to one 
another, at the moment in Ufe when 
hearts grow closer beneath the touch of 
hoar frost, when the minor things are 
forgotten, merged into a perfect under- 
standing, the imderstanding which if it 
does not always come with love comes 
with habit and the propinquity of years. 

" We are too old for this kind of thing," 
she murmured to herself. " We are too 
old. Oh, if I could have died without 
knowing it T' 

If it had not been so terrible a thing 
it would have seemed to her grotesque, 
this severance of their hearts in the de- 
clining years ; and yet how was it possible 
to take up the thread where it had been 
broken, broken, broken by the look in 
his eyes the night she told him of Lainrence's 
dream, and he had uttered the words, " I 
ought to have told you long ago— the whole 
truth, however awful . . /' 

And there was something else which 
agitated her, which sent a cold chill to 
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her heart every time she thought of it — 
something which terrified her ahnost more 
than the circmnstance itself^ the cahn 
with which he took the whole position^ 
the cahn^ with which he had thought 
that he might still kiss her as he had 
always done. Was something wrong, then, 
with her, that to-day she felt as if he 
were a stranger, one who henceforward 
must go up another turning in life, leave 
her alone, go away ? 

And the train sped on, carrying Laurence 
upward, upward into the moimtains where 
the tragedy lay hidden, which it seemed 
to him a matter of life and death to im- 
ravel. Yet feverish as he was to reach 
his destination, the enforced activity 
brought by the journey gave him leisure 
to think. Would it be better to know 
nothing, to go on unheeding the warning 
dreams, the coimsels of the night, which 
seemed to urge to action, to have set upon 
his shoulders the burden of a mission? 
Yet if the vague misgivings he dared not 
shape were true — ^what then, what then ? 
He did not dare to think of the future. 
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It was too horrible to contemplate. He 
seemed to see again two blue eyes looking 
into his^ to feel the soft little pliant hand 
of the woman he loved in his^ and from 
her, his whole being awakened by his own 
love, his thoughts flew back to his mother. 
Suddenly it struck him as a wonderful 
thing, that she should have loved as he 
loved to-day. And she had not been able to 
marry the man of her choice I The thought, 
how it filled him with dismay, the thought 
that perhaps his destiny was to follow in 
the same path as hers. Oh no I it could 
not be. The optimism of youth rejected 
the thought ; it must come right, it must. 

But it was with a new interest that he 
looked out of the windows as late in the 
May evening they reached Richmond. 
How beautiful the country was I — ^just as 
it had been the day his grandmother had 
sent George Morris away; tender greens 
and pale blossoms of apple and peach, 
powdering the earth with brightness— the 
mocking brightness of spring, when it 
decks the solenm old earth with pierrot 
tints, of blue and red, and amethyst and 
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topaz, ruby and sapphire, as young 
frivolous children, might deck their old 
grandfather in the cap and bells of Folly, 
yet mean no irreverence. He had not 
told them that he was coming, so there 
was no old servant, no familiar equipage 
waiting to take him home, and he hired 
a team at the station. He was glad that 
it was so. To-day every rod of the country 
seemed to offer some new aspect, and he 
was glad to be alone with his thoughts. 
Then, as they neared the gates, the great 
chestnuts overspreading the lintel re- 
minded him of his mother's tale. Just 
here they had met and galloped away, the 
day before — 

Old John, very feeble now, and his hair 
framing his dark face with white, Uke 
clematis over a darkened window shutter, 
stood at the door to receive him, chuckling 
with joy. 

" Marse Laurence I Marse Laurence I '* 

was all he said, but the joy on his face 

made it positively shine. The winter 

was over now, the long winter he hated 

and dreaded so at Calypso, when the big 
8 
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house was shut up^ and a vast white wind- 
ing-sheet enwrapped the long avenue^ the 
bare trees with their black trunks^ Idoking 
like pall-bearers^ seeming to emphasise the 
whiteness. Sumimer was on the high road^ 
and "Marse Laurence'' was the first swallow 
coming to annoimce the return of the flock. 

" Why, how did you know I was coming, 
John ? '' 

For an instant, at sight of the old 
familiar face, the cloud was Ufted just a 
little bit, the depressing thoughts vanished. 

" I got dis," He showed Laurence a 
telegram he had received from his mother — 

" Master Laurence arrives to-day. Take 
great care of him.'* 

He smiled as he read it. 

'' Dear old mother ! ** he said to himself ; 
yet the thought of her anxiety brought 
a cloud to his face. Had he done right 
in coming away ? He gave orders to 
John to keep the carriage, and passed into 
the library. There he wrote her a tele- 
gram, and gave it to the driver to take back 
with him. In it he told her that he had 
arrived safely, that all was well. 
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To-day^ somehow^ they seemed in touch 
with each other, his mother and he — 
ahnost as lovers might be bomid together, 
united in thought by the great secret 
which neither dared tell the other, yet the 
vast horror of which, brought a common 
tie. How tender he would have to be to 
her in the years to come ! And once more 
he asked himself if, for her sake, he should 
even now refrain from attempting the 
discovery which he so desired. Oh, who 
could advise him ? What was right ? Whom 
did he owe allegiance to, the mother he 
adored, or the girl he loved with the tender- 
ness which is more than passion ? Was 
it wiser to try and forget, to ignore ? To 
his father he gave no thought at all. Not 
once did the loneliness of his life, the 
sadness, the horror cross his mind. If 
his image ever rose before him, it was only 
to try and efface it, lest he should think 
of it with loathing and with hate. 

" You bin ill, Marse Laurence ? " 

The old servant looked at him with a 
peering, anxious expression. 

"Not L Why?" 
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" Oh, a' dunno. Miss Dor'thy telegraph- 
in*, an' — ^an' — You not lookin' perticlar 
well, Marse Laurence." 

Laurence laughed. 

" I've been working too hard, John." 
He laughed again, and the old darkey 
laughed too. There was no fear of " Marse 
Laurence overworking hisself," he knew 
that; but there was an expression on 
the lad's face which worried him, and 
who should know the expression on the 
faces of the Merivales and Lesters better 
than John himself? Somehow his old 
mind went back to the days when just 
such an expression had been on ''Mis' 
Car'Une's" face, on ''Mis' Dor'thy's." 
Without knowing that he did so, old John 
had grown to associate these two families 
with disaster, with tragedy — disaster and 
tragedy which seemed part of their great- 
ness, the greatness which had made them 
able to free their slaves long before the 
war, and made it possible for " Ole Marse 
Lester" to give five hundred thousand 
dollars away without feeling it. 

" Dis aU you got, Marse Laurence ? " 
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r He eyed the one small grip suspiciously. 

" Yes ; I may only be here a day or two." 

" What 1 ain't Mis' Dor'thy and Marse 
Allen comin' dis year ? " 

He was growing really anxious. 

" Yes, the5r're coming all right ; but, you 
know, I've got to get back to my work." 

The old man slapped his knee and 
laughed again. 

" What you come fer, den ? " he asked. 

A gleam shot through Laurence's eyes. 

" That's none of your business," he 
said a little harshly. " Just make haste 
and take up my things." 

The old man mounted the stairs very 
slowly, his head more bent than usual. 
It wasn't like " Marse Laurence " to speak 
sharply like that. Something was wrong, 
something was wrong ; and the white rose- 
bush under "Mis' Car'line's" window hadn't 
given any promise of bloom this year, 
same way as it had behaved the year 
"Marse George" disappeared. That rose 
tree war sartinly somethin' scandalous, the 
way it seemed to know when there was 
trouble in the family. 



CHAPTER VIII 

" What yo' doin' dar, Marse Laurence ? 
'Tain't time to git up yet, not fo' a long 
time. What yo' 'bout ? " 

It was old John who spoke, as in the 
dead of night he heard Laurence moving 
across the room, and rose from his mattress 
to strike a match and see what was the 
matter. Laurence had retired to sleep 
early, and, unUke himself, he had told 
old John to get a mattress and lie down 
in a comer, as he had done when he was 
a little boy, and been frightened or sick. 
The impression of the evening, for all the 
beauty of the scenery, and the flowers, had 
been a sombre one. At dinner John had 
served him with all the ceremony due to 
the heir of Calypso— Mis' Dor'thy's son; 
but the large dining-room had appeared 
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when be was a tiny boy. During dinner, 
he and John had kept up a lively 
if not brilliant conversation. John had 
told him all the small local news — how 
some Chicago people had taken the Maples, 
a big place beyond the Merivales', which 
had been uninhabited for a long time; 
and how Mrs. McHenry's daughter had 
died in the hospital at Richmond — the 
whole interspersed with reflections half 
humorous, half philosophical. There was 
only one moment diuing the meal when 
his thoughts reverted to the events of the 
past days. It was when John spoke of 
Mrs. Merivale. 

" She's grown mighty old/' he said, 
" seems like as if she wouldn't las' much 
longer; and she grown strange like, won't 
go out| and sets all day lookin' out de 
window ; and she ain't so old neither, not 
much older than Mis' Car'line would a' 
bin. Let's see," — the old man reckoned on 
his fingers. " She can't be more'n five 
3rears older den Mis' Car'Une, ken she now, 
Marse Laurence ? " 

A question was on Laurence's lips. 
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but he repressed it. Presently he was 
going to try and find out a great deal, 
but he must have time to think. 

After dinner he walked up and down 
the lawn smoking a cigarette. Once 
he had an impulse to go to the rustic 
seat, then restrained it, and spent the 
rest of the evening smoking on the porch, 
his two feet on the top of a rustic table. 
Presently the quiet rest from the busy 
noise and whirr of New York brought 
soothing to his brain. He began to think 
out the situation more clearly. If he did 
find out all he wanted to know, what then, 
what then ? 

Yet something within him urged to 
discovery, to a discovery which would 
bring something final into his life, which 
he told himself would put an end to his 
dreams, make him perhaps a sadder man, 
but a normal one, not given over to dreads 
and misgivings and mysterious imaginings. 
Presently his thoughts reverted to Evelyn. 
Would they ever, he wondered, he and 
she, sit together here ? She, the mistress 
of his home, his heart ; he, the lover, the 
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chosen husband ? And in the calm of 
the May evening, with the cool breeze 
wafting towards him scent of apple- 
blossom and clover^ mignonette and 
lilies of the valley, he came to the 
conclusion — a conclusion which startled 
him by its finality, its directness, in the 
midst of the vague perfumes, the tender 
mildness of his surroundings, namely, 
that if they were ever to be happy, there 
must be no haunting secret between them, 
no mjretery, that the secret of perfect 
xmderstanding was perfect trust, perfect 
knowledge of what lay in the heart of 
each. He thought of his mother, who 
now, just when she needed calm and re- 
pose, and the peacefulness which succeeds 
the excitement of youth, was given over 
to torture of the mind. It behoved him, 
Laurence Merivale, whatever the past had 
been, whatever the future might hold, 
to break through the mists which had 
haunted his mother, which had haunted 
his own youth, and make of life a certainty 
to be grappled with. If his dreads were 
true, then Evelyn must be told, and he 
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would be at her mercy. If they were 
not, O God, if they were not, what joy, 
what relief I Then presently the dark- 
ness that fell gradually, like the veil of 
a woman over a beautiful face, on to 
the moist grass, filled him with loneliness. 
It was all too quiet, too still, he told himself. 
The great silence oppressed him, and he 
went to bed early, and contrary to his 
custom, he told the old servant to sleep 
in his room. He would not have confessed 
that it was fear that prompted this — 
fear not so much of events, as of his 
thoughts, his meditations, in the large 
silent house, with its corridors and little 
passages, its irregular twos and threes 
of steps, here and there, leading to this 
room and that, and all closed up, silent, 
dark. 

Then in the night, as if the very walls 
of the old place, had brought back shadowy 
personalities, to greet him grimly on his 
return, as if old portraits on the wall had 
come to life, old caskets of old memories 
been imlocked by mysterious fingers, he 
dreamed again, and this time so vividly 
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that when John had awakened him^ his 
feeble voice raised ahnost to a shout as 
he shook him, uttering the words, *' Marse 
Laurence, Marse Laurence, what you 
'bout ? *' he still spoke as if he were either 
an actor in, or a spectator of, the scene 
which had appeared to him in his sleep. 

" Fo' de Lawd's sake, Marse Laurence, 
what's de matter wid you ? *' 

It was no good trying to disguise from 
the old negro that he was passing through 
a mental crisis. This time the dream 
had seemed so absolutely real that it 
had been as if he had seen the person- 
ages concerned in it beneath a lantern 
flash. 

/' rU go call one o' de boys and send 
him fer a doctor. Mis' Dor'thy be mad 
if a' don't, sar." 

'' No, no, John ; I'll be all right in a 
minute. What did I do^ John ? " 

By the blue-white light of the moon 
which streamed into the room, John saw 
that his face was white as a sheet. 

" Well, a' can't say fer shuah what 
yo' did do, Marse Laurence. When a' 
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waked up you was a-pushin' something 
out of the window. Then you kinda 
leaned over it, as if you done seen de debil 
or somethin' that skeered you — oh, you 
wus skeered right enough I A' ain't seen 
you look so skeered since you got dat 
bird nest full of linnets, and tried to bring 
um up by hand wid a stick — ^yo' 'member 
dat — and yo' pushed all dere tongues out 
— ^you 'member dat, Marse Laurence ? " 

The old negro laughed, more with a desire 
to turn the current of Laurence's thoughts 
than an3rthing else; for he was far from 
feeling cheerful. Calypso at all times was 
dreary and lonely enough at night, when the 
family were away, but to-night Laurence's 
behaviour had alarmed him. 

Laurence gave a mirthless laugh. 

" Got a Ught, John ? " 

'' Shuah." 

John struck a match and lit an oil lamp. 

" Not much of a light, is it, John ? " 

The negro took the oil lamp and made 
the roimd of the room. 

" A' reckon dere's some candles hyah, 
if Dinah ain't forgotten to put dem 



^ 
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dere ; de women's all alike. Dat Dinah 
got wool inside her head, now it's leavin' 
de outside. We didn't 'speck you, sar, 
dat's why dare's no candles 'bout. A'U 
go and fetch some." 

He hesitated. He didn't like going out 
into the darkness, after the way Laurence 
had shaken up his nerves, but it was out 
of the question leaving Laurence in the 
dark. His devotion was put to too severe 
a test, yet one to which diplomacy came 
to the aid. 

" S'pose you come wid me, sar, and a'll 
git de candlesticks from de dining-room, 
and you can have a drink ; most best 
thing yo' can do, sar, is to have a drink." 

Yes, Laurence thought so too. The 
pale blue moonUght laving the sky outside, 
the dark ridge of trees of the forest against 
the sky, and the dead green lawn, the 
stillness and the dim oil lamp, all these 
things added to the new and sudden 
silence would drive him mad, he told 
himself. In another second, the two were 
stealing down the back stairs, John pre- 
ceding Laurence with the lamp. 
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'' Mind dat dar step^ sar." 

Now they were in the dining-room, 
and John had lighted up four silver candle- 
sticks. To Laurence's distorted imagina- 
tion they seemed like candles belonging 
to some religious rite, or prepared to be 
placed beside a co£Gui. 

Now John poured him out a wine- 
glassful of whisky. 

" Eh, stop; not so much, John." 

" Dar ain't but a lil bit, sar ; not 'nough 
to hurt a baby." 

" Well, you take some too, John." 

John opened the door of the pantry which 
led from the dining-room and fetched a 
thick glass. For nothing on earth would 
he have dnmk out of the glasses used by 
the Merivale family. Lauience half filled 
the glass. 

" For de Lawd's sake, sar, Marse 
Laurence, what yo' take me fer? Yo' 
want to send me to kingdom come ! " 
His eyes gleamed at sight of the liquor. 
** A' guess a' agoin' to dream some, after 
dat." He chuckled, and his merriment 
roused Laurence a little from his gloom. 
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Presently, under the influence of the drink, 
his spirits began to revive, and with his 
spirits a new courage — the courage to 
speak of the terrible thing which lay so 
close to his thoughts. 

" John, you remember Mr. Morris, Mr. 
George Morris, the Northerner you shot 
years ago, before I was bom ? " 

" Befo' you was bom, befo' Mis' Dor'thy 
was married — yes, a* guess a' remember, 
Marse George. What about him, sar ? " 

A look of reticence came over the old 
man's face. 

" What do you think became of him, 
John ? " 

" A' dunno, shuah a' dunno, sar ; dat was 
mos' wonderful thing, de way he done dis- 
appeared. Now a'se not at all scrophulous 
[credulous], sar, not at all, but ef a' war, 
a'd say 'twas ghostes. Dere he war a- 
taUdn' to Mis' Dor'thy, and den two 
hours afterward he done disappear, and 
nobody never saw him no more. Mos' 
remarkable ting." 

" What was the theory of the police, 
John?" 
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The whisky had braced Laurence up, 
and the dream was beginning to fade in the 
presence of the reality he was discuss- 
ing with John — John who unwittingly had 
been the cause of the whole disaster. 

'* There was a search made, wasn't 
there ? " 

'' Who done tole you dat, sar ? " 

There was a look of surprise on the old 
man's face. 

*' My mother — she was telling me all 
about it the other day." 

The old darkey mused. 

" A' remember the time Mis' Dor' thy 
wouldn't speak 'bout it to nobody." The 
old man was wondering what had led to 
her telling Marse Laurence. " ' No one is 
ever to mention the suject agin/ she tole 
us all ; then de police g'on way, and Mis' 
Lester she never opened her mouth 'bout 
it. Only once, it was de night befo' de 
wedding wid Mr. Merivale, she was standin' 
at de library window, and a' guess she 
didn't know a' war dar, she say, — but don't 
you never tell anyone I heered it, — she 
hold her hands dis way" (John clasped his 
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hands and lifted them up and down with 
a gesture of despair), " and she say, ' Oh, 
George, George, where are you ? If you are 
alive, come back, come back in time — to- 
morrow it will be too late.' Dat's what 
a' heard her say, sar." 

While he was talking the old man 
shifted from one leg to the other^ then 
he said, " 'Souse me, sar," and disappeared. 

For quite ten minutes Laurence did not 
notice his absence. He had fallen into a 
reverie, brought about by the old man's 
words. How she must have loved him, 
the man who had disappeared so strangely I 
Yet, if she loved him, how was it that she 
had married his father ? How was it ? 
Was it possible that she had grown to 
forget ? Was it possible that such love 
as hers could yet fade, and a new love arise 
from its ashes, as it were ? If so, one day 
would it be possible that he and Evelyn 
would meet as strangers, and the tender 
ties of love have ceased ? The thought 
brought pain, and at that instant a 
faint sound in the hall attracted his 
attention. 
9 
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" John, is that you ? " 

He walked to the door, which stood open, 
and through which, the light streaming 
into the hallway, revealed the figure of 
John seated on the lower stair, his head 
on his hand. At sight of Laurence he 
rose to his feet with difficulty, supporting 
himself by the pillar of the banister. 

" Why, John, what's the matter with 
you ? Whisky gone to your head, eh ? " 
Laurence laughed. 

'' No, no, Marse Laurence ; dat hi drop 
ain't gone to mah ole woolly head. But a' 
ain't so young as a' was; a'm getting 
old, sar, and standin' dar talkin' to yo' 
my legs sorter give way; dey ain't no 
count, my legs ain't, an)rway." 

" Why, John, why didn't you say 

SO ? 

" Dat's all right, dat's all right, Marse 
Laurence." 

For nothing on earth would he have 
sat in his young master's presence, and 
as Laurence was about to go back into 
the dining-room, his eyes detected the 
first grey presage of dawn outlining in 
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shadowy recesses the furniture of the hall, 
the hat-rack and the marble table, and the 
statues which stood against the wall. 

" Why, John, it's morning ; open the 
door/' 

John fumbled with the bolts, and 
Laurence assisted him in the grave, digni- 
fied manner peculiar to Virginians. In 
another second, he was standing on the 
porch, with the old servant behind him, 
watching the pale gold streaks of a new 
day struggUng as if in painful birth in 
the womb of the cold grey morning. The 
fresh air revived him. A new day, what 
was it gomg to bring forth ? 
** Ain't you goin' to bed, sar ? " 
" Not yet, John ; it's too nice out here. 
Come and sit down; I want to hear the 
whole story of that business." 
" One moment, sar, one moment." 
The old servant disappeared into the 
dining-room, and extinguished the candles, 
threw open the windows, returned the 
decanter to its place in the sideboard, 
and removed the glasses. When Dinah 
came down there must be no trace of their 
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night's adventure. And Laurence, stand- 
ing on the porch, watched the pageant of 
the morning — the rapid procession of glori- 
ous effects following one upon the other 
— ^purple and amethyst and topaz suc- 
ceeding amber and cold grey and saffron 
yellow, till the sun, a crimson ball, rose 
behind the mountains and faced him, 
magnificent, triumphant, yet still holding 
itself in concentrated reserve, waiting for 
some supernal word of command, telling 
it where to shed its refulgent rays, where 
to carry its message of vivif5dng warmth 
and brilliancy. 

His first morning at Calypso for nearly 
a year, and yet in the intervening months 
how much had happened ! His mind, his 
heart, his very soul — what leaps they had 
taken ! In those short months he had 
learned the secret of love, had met Evel5m, 
had learned the secret of life, it seemed 
to him, in his mother's story, the tenacity 
with which memory guides the mind, and 
hidden emotions cleave to the soul of 
those who have loved, and to-day it 
seemed to him that he would learn the 
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secret of death. The old servant returned, 
and lifted his gradually dimming eyes to 
the sky. 

*^ We're goin' to hab a pretty day, 
Marse Laurence, a pretty day. Pity Mis' 
Dor'thy ain't hyar.'* 

And Laurence's eyes swept across the 
lawns as he spoke — the green lawns which 
were emerging from grey shadows, as 
green mosses rise above the waters of a 
flooded field when the waters have abated. 
The first rays of the sim tinging the tender 
green of the forest tree tips to emerald 
green, catching here and there the leaf 
of a rose tree, the grey lilacs turning 
gradually to deeper mauve. 

Now the twitter of birds caught his 
ears, a faint chirping twitter at first, 
gradually turning to the confused busy 
orchestra of effusive psalmody, orisons 
mingled with the duties of the morning, 
hasty recognitions of God's goodness 
merged into the " early worm " business — 
God and Mammon, as usual. 

John turned his eyes from scanning the 
skies to the figure of Laurence, his face 
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tinged rose-red by the rising sun^ his hair 
also red-gold in patches. 

'' Y& look jis' same as Mis' Dor'thy/' 
he said. ** Ain't yo' har jis' same^ wid 
de red spots ? '' 

Laurence laughed ; then he remembered 
his mother's words, " Grey with a Uttle 
red in it ? " and his face clouded over. 

'* John/' he asked, ttuning suddenly 
towards the old man, '* was the well ever 
searched ? " 

John grew suddenly busy tidying the 

porch- 
" What yo' ask me dat for, sar ? " 
'' Because, John, I beUeve that Mr. 

Morris was murdered, and his body thrown 

into the well." 



CHAPTER IX 

It was late that morning when Laurence 
awoke^ his mind hazily aware of the 
strange occurrences of the night, yet his 
body refreshed, healthy, sane. And as 
he rose and dressed he was conscious 
that a new aspect had struck his mind's 
vision of the object of his trip to Cal5^so 
at this time of year. The coolness of a 
conviction, the calm of a decision had 
come to him at last. Someone had killed 
George Morris, of that he was certain; 
and for some reason, utterly inexplicable 
at the present moment to Laurence, the 
scene he had never beheld yet haimted 
him like a tormenting, teasing ghost. Why 
he, Laurence, should thus graphically be- 
hold the scene which he felt sure had 
undoubtedly taken place, and which every- 
thing of late had led to giving an appear- 
ance of reality to the theory which would 

186 
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link the end of his mother's recital with 
subsequent events, with the mysterious 
disappearance of the young Northerner, 
was still a mystery to him, yet he was 
beginning to form theories about it — ^vague 
theories, in which his acquaintance with 
science was too remote (too utterly a 
stranger as he was to things so called, 
occult or psychic) to give any aid what- 
soever. They were merely theories of 
his own imaginings, and would remain 
so perhaps for ever, or till one day some 
chance occurrence or an exhaustive study 
of the workings of the brain, and the 
effect of shock or impression or scene, 
might have on a person or persons even 
to the second and third generation, would 
enlighten him on the subject, or for ever 
relegate them to an oblivion which held 
in it some of the attributes of sarcasm, 
the while it took its place in the rank 
of tangled things which have remained 
unexplained to us, and to which men of 
science give no place in the chamber of 
their discoveries, no heed to, and which 
for some inexplicable reason do not seem. 
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with all the vastness of terror they in- 
spire^ to hold important enough a place 
in the destinies of man to lead the great 
instructed, the learned, to try and imder- 
stand them. It is easier to scoff than to 
fathom and to probe than to prove. Yet 
occasionally, here and there, such a phe- 
nomenon, or such an accident, based on 
a theory, has fastened with such realistic 
force upon the world as to subvert all 
theories, to induce and force belief. Out 
of whimsical fancy great verities have 
sprung, armed with weapons of defence 
and attack invulnerable. 

There are many Galileos and but one 
world as yet that is known to us, and 
many Galileos persist while the world 
still goes round. 

Yet Laurence realised, with a species 
of dread, that the very fact that his mind 
was beginning to revolve facts and piece 
phantasy, was something which inspired 
terror. Suddenly, as in a lightning flash, 
it occurred to him that the reason that 
he had these dreadful dreams was just 
because of the reason which he most 
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dreaded to have proved, but which made 
it ahnost imperative that he should pro- 
gress in piecing the puzzle together, 
that certainty was almost a law of nature 
in his case, that continued suspense would 
lead to madness, to half-satisfied self- 
explanations, which are no explanations 
at all, in the which we attempt to cheat 
ourselves, and even our imaginings, to 
self-hypnotise ourselves into beliefs which 
a saner self would repudiate as absurd, 
unnatural. Yes, there would be no rest 
for him, he told himself this morning, 
till he had fathomed the mystery, and 
that there was one, which was not so very 
difiicult of solution, he felt confident. 
Since he had talked overnight with old 
John he was also convinced that there 
was some theory of the untoward event 
which was shared or known by John, 
and probably by all the negroes round, 
and which in the case of John might even 
be more than a theory. That John knew 
more than he would tell, was evident. 
Laurence even felt that he had made 
a little headway overnight, that half- 
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ionned theories and supposings had been 
clicked into pigeonholes of the mind^ in 
\^ch they were safe to be found again 
in the same condition^ and to which 
might be added, day by day ahnost, new 
mental documents of evidence. New links 
would presently be forged, that would 
chain together the hitherto discarded 
mjTstery, a mystery which seemed to 
have been obliged to have recourse to 
the miraculous, in order to demonstrate 
itself, to be noticed at all or taken into 
any account whatsoever. Yes, he told 
himself that if it had not been for his 
dream he would never have taken any 
trouble to find out about the disappear- 
ance of George Morris. It had just re- 
mained like a tale that is told, lingered 
a while in the heart of his mother, with 
something of its old haunting terror and 
dismay, in time to wane even there, to 
give place if not to the love of her youth, 
her first love, her passion, at least to the 
friend of her babyhood, her oldest friend, 
and one whom she had allowed to become 
the father of her child. Of all the many 
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sweeps and curves and turns her brain 
and heart had taken, to reach that point 
he would never know, perhaps she hardly 
recognised their full extent herself, but 
one thing was certain, that this torture 
of nightly counsel held in it something 
forceful, vital, realistic, which would not 
be denied, which left no doubt in the 
mind of Laurence that for some vitaUstic 
reason he was to discover the murderer 
if there was one, or lay to rest for ever 
the torturing doubt wliich had led to his 
taking the matter in hand. 

As soon as he had breakfasted he saun- 
tered out into the garden, ostensibly to 
enjoy the morning, but in reaUty in order 
to take his first survey of the scene which 
had appeared to him so often in his dream. 
Something had been said by John which 
still hngered in his mind. Naturally it 
might be just a coincidence, but it was 
strange, all the same. It had been at 
dawn, as the two stood with their faces 
turned towards the blank blue-grey ex- 
panse of heaven, scanning the message of 
the new day. Laurence had felt quite 
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certain in his own mind, that the old 
negro had started when he had pronounced 
the words, " I believe that Mr. George 
Morris was murdered, and I beUeve that 
he was thrown into the well." A start 
which in an instant had given place to 
a calm, imperturbable expression, the 
expression of a man who realises that 
a half confession, a half confidence will 
have to lead to greater confidences, to 
greater confessions, and that greater con- 
fessions and confidences will lead to dis- 
aster, to misery, to worse. Yet, as he 
fidgeted about on the porch, Laurence's 
clear voice uttered a question which sent 
the blood curdling through his old veins. 

" By whose orders was the well closed ? " 

The old man didn't answer, pretending 
not to have heard. What was filling him 
with amazement, was the fact that Marse 
Laurence should know so much about it. 

" John, don't you hear me ? " Laurence 
spoke severely. 

" What yo' say, Marse Laurence ? A'se 
sorry a' didn't hear you, but a'se gittin' 
mighty hard o' heerin'." 
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Lanrence replied^ laughing, ''And it 
always comes on at dawn, eh, John ? '' 

*' What was yo' sayin', Marse Laurence ? " 

The old man put on a hurt look ; he was 
gathering material for an answer. 

'' Look here^ John, you know something 
about the whole affair, I'm blamed if you 
don't. Now, who ordered that well to 
be closed about twenty-two years ago ? " 

The old man looked up with his most 
innocent expression. 

" Why, of course, sar, it was Judge 
Merivale. Who else should it be ? Didn't 
he see to everythin' fo' Miss Dor'thy, 
same as if there never had been no ill 
feeling, altho' he never come into de 
house no more, not till Mis' Car'line 
died, then Mis' Dor'thy sent for him, 
and he came, and Marse Allen he come 
too." 

" Yes, that's true." 

The yoimg man spoke musingly. So far 
the man was telling the truth ; it coincided 
with what his mother had told him. 

''But how do you know that Judge 
Merivale ordered it to be closed, and 



it 
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how long was it after Mr. George Morris's 
(Usappearance ? " 

John looked at him with a smile in 
which there lurked something mocking. 

** You'se goin' to make a very fine 
lawyer, Marse Lam-ence, the way yo' talk 
— B, mighty fine lawyer/' 

Yes, I think I am," Laurence laughed, 

and this is going to be my first case." 

The old man stood and looked at him^ 
one arm on his hip, much in the same 
fashion as if he were holding a napkin 
with which to wipe a plate. 

" Don't yo' bother yo' head 'bout Marse 
George, now, Marse Laurence; don't yo' 
do nothin' o' the kind. It'll only l»ing 
trouble. He dead and gone shuah 'nough ; 
and Miss Dor'thy done married Marse 
Allen, and everything bin quiet all dese 
years, what's de good of pullin' up ole 
stories what no one know anythin' about ? 
'Tain't goin' to do no one any good, I 
can tell yo' dat. Jes' Uke tumin' out de 
ole plimder [lumber] room, yo' never finds 
nothin' but rubbish dar." 

To Laurence his voice sounded as a 
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warning and a menace, yet the very way 
in which he spoke incited him to further 
incursions into the region of mystery. 

'' John, tell me," — he spoke with a voice 
of authority, — '' how do you know that 
it was Judge Merivale, and how long was 
it after George Morris disappeared ? " 

" I can't well remember, sar ; 'tain't no 
good to ast me, after all dese many 
years.'' 

'' John, you know all about it, and 
you had better tell me, because I'm going 
to have the police up here presently, and 
it'll be better for you to tell me the truth." 

As he spoke, there flashed through his 
mind the wonder of whether John himself 
had had anything to do with it, whether 
he had thought once more to serve his 
master's interests by getting George 
Morris out of the way ; but in another 
instant he had dismissed the thought. 
John, his mother said, had grown very 
fond of George, and he was devoted 
to Mrs. Merivale. No, it was not John; 
but John knew the whole story. He 
could hardly account to himself for the 
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certainty of this conviction, the vivid 
way in which it had taken possession of 
his mind. 

" Now, John, out with it ; how do you 
know that it was Judge Merivale ? *' 

The man hesitated for a moment ; then, 
looking Laurence straight in the face, 
he said — 

" Because he tole me so hisself. I 
helped him close it/' 

A smile of satisfaction spread over 
Laurence's features. 

" I thought as much," he said to himself. 

" He called me one day, and he say, 

*John, yo' come right hyar. Fve got 

somethin' fo' yo' to do ; ' and he take 

me right by de little path that leads from 

de low wall yonder, — ^yo' know, sar, where 

de folks goes to look at de view, — and 

he takes me right acrost de small field 

dar, and into de wood, till we gits to de 

well, and he says, ' Look hyar, John, 

I don't want no talk about dis; but dis 

hyar water's poisoned. I done tested it 

myself. Don't tell Mis' Dor'thy, because 

it'll sort of worry her; but jis' git some 
zo 
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wood an' make a cover for this well. Now^ 
do it right away.' I thought it mighty 
funny, fo' it wam't my place at all to do 
sich things, being butler in de house, an' 
I wondered how I should git de limcheon 
ready; but Judge Merivale he wouldn't 
lenune go. He went into de bushes an' 
brought out a axe, an' he make me slice 
down some ole trees dat war lying dere, 
an' he helped like as if it got to be done 
in five minutes, an' I worked hard, for 
he kind o' look skeered ; an' I thought 
presently Eph would come to fetch me 
to ast why I didn't see to de luncheon, 
an' we jes' laid de boards dis way an^ 
dat, an' Judge Merivale got nails an' 
a hanmier, an' we nailed up de ole well^ 
an' it ain't never been opened since^ 
altho' de wood's all rottin' away, Dat's 
how I come to know, sar." 

Some instinct had told the old man 
that it was better to be frank, that the 
sooner the story was over, the sooner 
Laurence would give up thinking about 
it, and that if anything ever came to 
Ught, his own share in the closing of the 
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well would be disclosed. Something was 
wrongs he felt sure of that^ when Laurence 
arrived so suddenly, before the family, 
and then the troubled night and the 
youth's fear of sleeping alone. Something 
was going to come to light after all these 
years, there was no doubt about that. 
But there were many things which he 
recalled this morning, and which he did 
not tell Laurence. He did not tell him 
that Judge Merivale had never gone home 
again that way after that ; that, although 
it was quite a mile longer the other way. 
Judge Merivale had never taken the short 
cut home again, never. He had not told, 
either, how one day he had seen Mis' 
Dor'thy sitting there close to the well, 
leaning her head in her hands, thinking, 
nor how one day she had come to him 
and asked, "Do you know why the old 
well is closed over ? " and how he had 
tried to avoid her eyes as he had answered, 
" I guess de water's bad fo' drinkin'." 

He would never forget the look in her 
eyes when he told her that; almost it 
had seemed to him that she was about 
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to utter a shriek. Instead^ she had drawn 
a long breathy that was half a sigh^ almost 
a moan. 

*' Good God I '* he heard her whisper. 
" Good God ! '' 

Then once, Martha, his wife, who was 
Mrs. Merivale's maid, had told him that 
she had heard Judge Merivale, late one 
night, cry out, " Oh, my son, my son 
Allen, God forgive I '' 

But all this the darkey kept to himself ; 
it would do no good to anyone to talk 
about these secrets. Their troubles were 
his, and to be shared with a common 
dignity, a common reserve. 

And now Laurence turned into the house 
and went up the stairs. 

" You must go and Ue down, John. 
I expect you're about worn out." 

" A'se not tired." 

The old man was glad of the excuse 
of getting away from Laurence. The boy's 
questioning had puzzled and upset him. 
There was no knowing what he might 
ask next, and John had his own views, 
which weren't anybody's business. In 
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a day or two Miss Dorothy would be 
here, and the old reserve would be thrown 
over the past, the old reticence hold in 
check the curiosity of youth. 

" Yo' don't want me no mo', do yo', 
Marse Laurence ? " 

The whole house was light now, and 
Laurence answered cheerily, breaking off 
a ^jme he was whistling — 

" No, that's all right, John ; I guess 
m get a couple of hours' sleep before 
breakfast." 

The old man shuffled off to the kitchen 
muttering. He was very much disturbed. 

And now Laurence^ stood by the well 
and eyed it with a weird interest, which 
was akin to fascination. It was made of 
brick, had been built a hundred and 
fifty years ago by his great-great-grand- 
father's slaves, and been planted with 
ivy. It stood in a glade, just where the 
trees parted, between the Merivales' place 
and Calypso, almost as if it had been 
purposely constructed in order to mark 
the boundary in a friendly way. The 
sun was glinting through the trees, and 
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Now and then a bluebird darted past, 
or rested on a branch, looking as if some 
of the hyacinths had taken unto them- 
selves wings and flown skywards, blue 
to blue. Once, two large yellow butterflies 
quivered above the well, then one poised 
on the edge while the other hghted on 
some wild honeysuckle. A pretty spot 
indeed was the glade in which stood the 
mysterious well. The well which figured 
always in his dreams, which had figured 
in his father's, was just like this. It was 
grey now, half hidden in deep green, and 
with the grey-brown boards, moss-grown 
and rotten, nailed roughly across, as John 
had done them twenty years ago and more. 
For some time Laurence stood with folded 
arms and looked at it, reviewing the 
story his mother had told him, which he 
had gathered here and there almost without 
knowing that he was assimilating infor- 
mation, all the time piecing it together 
with the picture of his dreams, wondering, 
wondering whether he should ever dis- 
cover the story, whether it would be 
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better to do as John said, and leave it 
alone. Yet the uncertainty, the uncer- 
tainty and the dreams, the dreads, which 
disturbed his life. Which was easiest to 
be borne, which was best for the women 
he loved ? 

Then, as if something within had helped 
him to make up his mind, to see clearness 
in the midst of confusion, to take a step, 
it seemed to him that something whis- 
pered — 

" The truth, the truth at all costs I 
Lies, deceit, have spoiled two Uves — three, 
perhaps more. Away with it all ! '' 

And yielding to an impulse, as sudden 
as it was final, he seized one end of a 
rotten piece of board, which projected 
farther than the other, with one hand, 
grasping the edge of the well with the 
other, and wrenched it away. Another 
and another ; they came away easily, 
they were mildewed and rotten. Soon 
the well was uncovered. Laurence hardly 
knew why he had done this, nor why he 
fancied that to gaze into the well would 
lead to a clue. Later it seemed to him 
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that it was because the well was uncovered 
in his dream that he had done this. Yes, 
now how much better he could realise the 
scene I Now that it was uncovered, how 
much more vivid the dream seemed I Yet 
what secret could it reveal? — ^nonel He 
glanced down. The inside was like all 
other wells, lined with lichens and little 
tufts of maidenhair-fern and fungus, and 
he leaned farther forward, till far, far down 
he could see the reflection of himself, little 
more than a blurred shadow. And yet 
that face looking up gave him a start, and 
he straightened himself again. The well, 
why had he thought that after all these 
years it would reveal its secret, if it had 
one ? It was absurd. Instinctively he 
slipped his fingers over the edge. Here 
and there it had begun to give way. In 
one place a brick had fallen loose. On 
the other side the cement had crumbled, 
leaving interstices between cracks not so 
wide as a finger. Then suddenly he 
uttered an exclamation which was almost 
an oath — 
'' By God ! " he said. 
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Something in one of these interstices 
shone and twinkled, where a ray of sun- 
shine flashed through the trees and caught 
it, making it sparkle as if projecting a 
hundred tiny swords of fire. He ripped 
his penknife out of his pocket, and inserted 
it in the crevice, working outwards, so 
that it should not fly out and fall into 
the well. A quantity of brick dust and 
Uttle pebbles, which seemed to have accu- 
mulated there, fell in a little shower on to 
the fir-needles and dank grass at his feet, 
a Uttle shower of stones and brick dust, 
and for the moment he feared that he 
had lost the shining thing. Then he 
fell on his knees and searched for it. 
Suddenly it was revealed, the tiny thing 
he had seen in his dreams, the stud which 
seemed almost famiUar, the stud of queer 
workmanship. And yet, now that it 
lay there, for an instant he could not 
touch it. Just as he had done in his 
dream, not knowing if he were compelled 
thereto or did it from design, repeating 
the scene he had assisted at in his dreams^ 
he stooped and picked it up. 



CHAPTER X 

It was a relief when the rural postman 
brought him a letter from his mother. 
There was that need of tender union of 
thought, with someone who loved him, 
which alone, could console him for the 
sad misgivings which were turning to 
grave doubts. His mother wrote that his 
father was looking ill, that she was anxious 
about him, and that she was bringing 
Evelyn Lancaster with her. His first in- 
stinct was one of dislike of Evelyn's 
coming to Calypso, but he thought that he 
could read between the lines that his mother 
dreaded being alone with his father, 
dreaded the Ule-drtHe of the journey — 
dreaded the solitude of Calypso. 

"They are not going to Europe till 
June the third, I think," she wrote, " so 
I have persuaded Evelyn to come and 
spend a few days with us. She didn't 

164 
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need so much persuading as some other 
people might ; but I think she is a Httle 
hurt, dear, at your absence. Of course 
nothing was said. She certainly is a very 
dear girl, and I shall love to have her with 
me for a few days." 

" Dear old mother ! how transparent 
she was 1 " he told himself. He could see 
through her machinations. She wanted 
to bring something healthy and normal 
into his life. She wanted to help him to 
put out of his mind, the curiosity, the 
anxiety, which would lead to his severance 
from Evelyn. What a dear she was I 
And yet, was this a wise move ? Was it fair, 
fair on the girl, fair on himself, who had 
at this moment so much on his mind P 
Yet it was perhaps natural that some- 
thing should leap within him, of joy and 
longing, at the thought of seeing her again. 
Yet, if his theories were correct, what 
would be his position with the young 
girl under his father's roof ? 

" I hope you have been to see ' La 
Grandmire/" his mother wrote; and he 
remembered that within a stone's-throw 
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his old grandmother was asking herself 
why he did not come to see her. Yet, 
even to himself, he did not confess the 
instinct which had kept him from her. 
Now, to-day, with the little shirt stud 
rolled in a tiny piece of paper and lying 
in his pocket-book, next to his heart, it 
seemed to him an impossible thing to do. 

" I will go to-night, this evening, and 
have tea with her,'' he told himself. 

And all day he wandered roimd the 
place. At one moment he had thought 
of re-nailing the boards over the well, 
but his whole being had recoiled against 
returning to the place. He had merely 
hurriedly replaced the boards, with a 
large stone on the top to prevent their 
being blown away. Then he had hurried 
away with a guilty feeling, as if he had 
disturbed the dead. 

As yet the Uttle stud meant nothing to 
him, except in so far as it realised one of 
his gruesome dreams, except in so far as 
it formed another link between phantasy 
and reality. This tangible tiny thing here 
in his waistcoat pocket and his dream^ 
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his awful dream^ both running abreast^ 
how mystic, how strange it was, how 
uncanny I At one moment he resolved 
to show it to old John. Then he decided 
to tell no one. If, as he suspected, John 
knew more than he would say, there was 
no knowing that he would not possess 
himself of it and make away with it. 
Later, he thought he would tell his mother, 
write her not to bring Evelyn, tell her 
that as the days went by it might become 
necessary for them to be alone, they three, 
alone with the terrible revelation which 
he felt certain was not far away now, 
the revelation which was to make or mar 
their lives. But he put this resolve away 
from him. Through the darkness, through 
the chaos of his mind, there pierced the 
reluctance of youth to dwell on disagree- 
able things, and the ardent desire of the 
lover to see his beloved. It would be 
good, if only for a few days, to live again 
the old Ufe, to be Ught-hearted and merry. 
He would let things drift till he had seen 
his mother again. Presently he would 
have to go and see George's brother (his 
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old father was dead) and ask him if he 
recognised the stud. Such a queer little 
stud, fashioned in the manner of jewellery 
of sixty years ago, a tiny pearl encased 
in a border of wrought gold, wrought 
subtly and with a florid design engraved 
all over it, a jewel evidently fashioned 
by a cunning jeweller of years ago, who 
dreamed but little of its fate, or the part 
it would play in a drama of souls. 

Yet the long day of inaction wearied 
him. He had visited the old negroes' 
cabins. He had been to see the dogs and 
the horses, and the farm, and he had 
returned like one who is chained to a great 
purpose, to sit again in the garden, amongst 
the flowers and bees and butterflies, to 
muse and dream and meditate over the 
painful, horrible thing which was so out 
of keeping with the glorious May morning. 
He smiled to himself once as he remembered 
that John had said, '' You'se goin' to make 
a mighty fine lawyer, Marse Laurence." 
They had told him at the firm, where 
he was learning the details of law, 
that he would beat the record. He had 
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passed his examination brilliantly^ he 
had two others to pass. To him it 
seemed that he would pass them easily, 
and this detective work, with all the 
horror it inspired, yet fascinated him. 
Only he had never bargained for this, 
the while his profession enthused him, 
that his first case, as he had called it, 
would be against himself; for morbidly 
he told himself, that his honour and his 
family's were identical, that in trying to 
vindicate or impeach theirs, he was vindica- 
ting or impeaching his own. 

Yet a lawyer would have said, that 
he showed instinctive talent for the pro- 
fession he had chosen, in the way he 
diagnosed the case, and weighed back- 
wards and forwards the pros and cons, 
trying to be just. Everything pointed 
to the fact that George Morris had been 
killed, everj^thing pointed to the fact 
that either his grandfather had committed 
the act or his father. They two alone, 
had cause for quarrel with George Morris. 
High words had passed between Judge 
Merivale and George, and then the two 
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had wandered along the same road^ and 
George Morris had disappeared. Yet the 
short time that had elapsed seemed to 
make it impossible for him to have com- 
mitted the act. One short hour in which 
to take the life of the man who had loved 
his mother — ^whom she still loved, he told 
himself. One short hour, and the walk 
home. It was impossible, he told himself. 
And yet it was Judge Merivale who had 
had the well covered. If he had not 
committed the act, he knew about it. 
Without wishing to do so, instinctively 
he told himself, that everything pointed 
towards his father. The two hours he 
had stayed with his mother meant nothing. 
The time afterwards had not been accounted 
for; in fact, no one had investigated, 
so far as he knew, where his father had 
gone when he left his mother. Some- 
thing had kept him from asking her, and 
her from telling him. Yet his father 
knew, and had not told her how George 
Morris had disappeared. He and his 
father, if not accomplices, at least were 
both aware of the facts. To probe further 
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he must examine the records. There had 
been no trial, only a temporary arrest of 
father and son, which had ended in the 
release of both, without any suspicion 
having been thrown upon them. What 
had been the opinion of the neighbours 
he could not tell, it was so long ago, but 
he was pretty sure that no one for a moment 
suspected the Merivales, least of all a man 
like Judge Merivale. Everything, every- 
thing, pointed towards his father. Yes, 
it struck him now,' that ever since he 
could remember his father had seemed 
like a man weighted with a terrible secret. 
As he mused, his father's face seemed to 
arise before him, thin, pale, tense, sad ; 
and with the image his thoughts took 
another turn. He had been a good father. 
Who was he, his son, to timi upon him ? 
How dare he ? And if he found out, what 
course would he have to pursue ? Oh, 
the thing must be left alone, it must. It 
would break his mother's heart ; and yet, 
she knew, they both knew. Would the 
situation be worse ? Or was it his duty 

to go on bearing the half-secret, to dwell 
iz 
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as it were in half-shadows^ as his father 
had Uved before him ? — ^to enclose for ever 
in his bosom a secret such as had tainted 
his mother's happiness and even his own^ 
and run the risk of a revelation being 
spnmg upon those he loved, later, as it 
had been sprung upon him ? His son, if 
he ever had one, inheriting the torturous 
dreams and visions which had spoiled his 
boyhood, his youth ? 

No, a thousand times no I If this secret 
was to be left untouched, this casket of 
memories to remain locked, he must give 
up all thought of Evelyn. How could 
he tell her that his father was a murderer^ 
yet how let her link her Ufe with him, 
the son ? 

Notwithstanding the beauty of the day, 
his thoughts at this juncture became so 
fraught with pain that it was a welcome 
diversion, when John came to talk to 
him, about some improvements his father 
had ordered to be done before he left, 
and which had not been properly carried 
out. 

" Whar yo' bin all de momin', Marse 
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Laurence ? I tried to find yo' to speak 
to de man; he been up hyar, guess he 
tinks he got to git a move on now. Marse 
Allen comin' hyar to-morrow, he'll have 
to be mighty quick now, I guess." 

The tone, the aspect, were well dis- 
guised, but Laurence could discern the 
piercing note of curiosity. 

He tossed his cigarette on to the lawn, 
and leaning his head against the back 
of the chair, looked the man straight in 
the eyes. 

" I spent my morning over in the 
glade there, near the little wood where 
the well is. I've been examining the 
well, and I found proof positive that 
Mr. George Morris was dropped into it. 
Now tell me all you know." 

A troubled look came over the old 
man's face. 

" If yo' got proofs pos'tive, Marse 
Laurence, what de good of dis hyar nigger 
a-tellin' you anytin' ? I don't know 
nothin' at all 'bout it, 'cept jes' what I 
done tell yo'. Yo' take my 'vice, Marse 
Laurence, don't yo' meddle wid no wells. 
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nor nothin'. Nothin' aint goin' to bring 
Marse George back^ but maybe you'd be 
sorry if yo' did find out. What's de matter 
wid dat flower bed, anyway ? '* He turned 
a scrutinising expression on to a bed of 
pansies a little way off. 

" Hang the flowers I '* said Laurence, 
laughing. " Now, you tell me all about 
it, John." 

John drew himself up, as if at last he 
was brought to bay, and was going to 
meet annihilation like a man. 

" It my 'pinion, sar, he 'mitted sooside, 
and dat Judge Merivale seen him do it, 
and didn't want nothin' to be said about 
it at all ; dat's my 'pinion, sar." 

The idea had never occurred to Laurence, 
but the ingenuity of the way John got out 
of the situation amused him. The idea, 
if it had occurred to him, would have 
been laid aside as absurd, in the face 
of his dreams. Of course it was ridiculous 
to put such credence in dreams, but the 
fact that part of his dream had come 
true, had reinforced his suspicions, and 
made him perfectly certain that the scene 
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which presented itself in his dreams^ was 
one which had taken place, which had 
been enacted in the twilight hour on the 
fateful evening when George Morris had 
sought out his mother on the rustic bench. 

" He wasn't that kind of man, from 
what Tve heard, John. He would never 
have done such a thing." 

'* Well, I don't know, of coorse, sar, but 
seems to me as if he was sort o' desperate 
like, when Judge Merivale told him he 
was never to come back, and he jus' done 
it in an insane moment, dat's what I 
tink ; but don't much matter now how 
he died," the old darkey went off into 
a chuckle. *' If he was to come back 
now he couldn't marry Mis' Dor'thy no- 
how; dat's right now, Marse Laurence; 
'twouldn't be no good if he did come 
back now." 

The old servant shuffled off, and 
Laurence's thoughts turned again to his 
mother. He recalled her words, when she 
had told him that still clasping George 
Morris's hand in her own she had said, 
" I must beg you to treat my guest with 
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courtesy; he is not only my guest^ but 
my affianced husband." 

Was it Ukely that with those wotds 
still ringing in his ears^ with the certainty 
that his mother loved him and would 
be true, he would commit suicide on 
account of a quarrel with the old judge ? 
No, looking at it dispassionately, there 
was no likelihood that George Morris 
had committed suicide; but there was 
just this possibiUty, that if Judge Merivale 
had found that he had met with foul 
play in the glade*, he would have thrown 
his body in the well to avoid the taUf, 
and gossip that would be connected 
with the name of the Lesters, with the 
name of the Merivales. Yet this theory 
Laurence dismissed from his mind as 
absurd, even if the dreams had not 
rapidly been crystaUising a conviction in 
his brain, the conviction that he had 
inherited this haimting dream from some 
relative who had been haunted with it 
before, or who had himself been the chief 
actor in the tragedy. It was this con- 
viction which made him fasten his doubts 
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on to his father^ hard as he tried not to 
do so— this conviction which seemed to 
justify ever3rthing that had occurred. His 
grandfather Merivale had died before he 
was bom, died two days after his father's 
wedding. How then was it possible that 
he should have transmitted the dream 
to him, Laurence, if he had committed 
the murder ? To think that his father 
had received the impression and trans- 
mitted it to him was equally absurd. 
No, everything pointed to the fact that 
it was his father who had done this thing 
in a fit of mad jealousy, from love for 
his mother — ^that he had confessed it to 
his father, who had enjoined silence for 
the sake of everybody. Now the problem 
in his mind, was simply whether it was 
his duty to be silent or to reveal; to 
tell Evelyn or to break away from her, 
leaving her wondering at his fickleness, 
his infidelity, or to marry her as his father 
had done his mother, with the awful 
secret between them, the secret which 
would surely poison his life, as it had 
hers, as it undoubtedly had his father's. 
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This afternoon things looked very blacky 
and it seemed to him that only one course 
remained open to him — ^to give up Evelyn, 
without explanation^ if he found that 
his surmisings were true, which it seemed 
to him he could prove in time. He could 
not do it while she was under his roof; 
he would write to her later^ when she 
was in Europe^ and he supposed she 
would marry some blamed foreigner. It 
was just his luck. Then a species of 
recklessness invaded his being. He was 
going to have her near him for a week, 
under the same roof, to see her every 
day, to be able to intoxicate himself, 
as it were, with her presence. He would 
enjoy it to the full, every moment of it. 
They would wander in the perfumed 
garden at night, and tell each other of 
their love, while they listened to the song 
of the mocking bird; they would have 
one perfect week, one lingering memory 
of cloying sweetness, then each would go 
their way. 

In the cool of the evening he started 
for his grandmother's house, instinctively 
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avoiding the short cut past the well. 
Now^ with its seals broken^ it seemed 
to him that it would give forth secrets 
which would terrify him, as if the wraith 
of the dead man would stand there 
beckoning and demand of him, the son 
of Dorothy Lester, to avenge his death. 

He found his grandmother, as John 
had said, sitting by the window, and 
very feeble. Her face brightened as he 
entered and kissed her. 

" I thought you weren't coming near 
your old granny," she said fondly. " I 
heard you had arrived yesterday, and I 
expected you to dinner to-day. What 
brings you here without your mother ? " 

" I had something to do, grandmother." 
He sat down by her side and caressed 
her hand, the hand that was still white 
though wrinkled, and on which beautiful 
rings sparkled, as if they spoke of things 
immortal, which would survive disaster. 
" I'm sorry, grandmother ; I ought to 
have been sooner, but I've been awfully 
busy. You know Henderson hasn't done 
anything they told him, and " — 
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" But why didn't your mother come 
with you ? They are late this year." 

She spoke as one who, sitting alone, 
apart from the bustle of life, has time 
to take note of days and weeks and 
months, and the methods of those she 
loves. 

"She's coming to-morrow, granny, so 
is father." He felt that he hesitated on 
the word " father " ; " and they're bring- 
ing the Lancaster girl with them, Evelyn 
Lancaster." 

His grandmother tightened the clasp 
of her hand over his. 

"They're nobody, the Lancasters, are 
they? They're quite plain people, isn't 
that so ? " 

She took up some knitting and began 
working her aged fingers rapidly up and 
down, as if she expected Laurence to tell 
her all about the Lancasters. 

" We've had enough, don't you think, 
granny, of thinking ourselves better than 
anybody else ? " 

He spoke hotly, and his face flushed. 

His grandmother dropped her knitting. 
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and then took it up again^ her fingers 
trembling. 

" What do you mean, Laurence? What 
do you mean ? " 

He could see the trouble on her face, 
how white she had turned, yet at that 
moment there was something pitiless, 
which seemed to impel him to be almost 
brutal. He was thinking of his love, 
of his spoiled life, of his mother. He 
gave a short laugh. 

" Oh, nothing, grandmother ; only I was 
thinking of George Morris." 

For nothing on earth could he have 
kept back the words. 



CHAPTER XI 

But there was one of that little trio, so 
strongly knit together by ties of bloody 
the strongest, yet for the present given 
over to complex emotions, which tore 
this way and that, antagonistic, who was 
more unhappy than the rest, and this 
was Allen Merivale, the husband of 
Dorothy. Of late it seemed to him that 
he had never been happy, not quite, 
since his boyhood, not since the days 
when he and Dorothy had lain on their 
stomachs in the orchard eating apples, 
and he could trace the date of his unhappi- 
ness to the advent of George Morris. 
How far wiser he would have been to 
have given her up, to have put her out 
of his mind, the day she had told him 
that she cared for George — ^would always 
care for him I Yes, he should have put 
her out of his mind, but it would have 
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been no easy task. She had been the 
one love of his life, ever since, he as a 
boy of seven, had been taken in to the 
Lester nursery to see a little bundle of 
lace and white linen and fleecy flannel 
lying in the nurse's lap. He could 
remember now, the excitement which had 
possessed him the day she first walked 
alone, and he a boy of eight had been 
allowed to hold her hand — how she had 
floundered and stumbled and fallen, and 
been picked up again. Then, as she grew 
up, it had always seemed to him that 
she belonged to him ; and he was conscious 
now that his parents and hers had always 
encouraged the idea, always thrown them 
together, and sometimes even let slip 
words that showed that they took it 
for granted. In those days he had never 
proposed to her, yet their whole life, when 
he came home from the University, had 
been one long wooing. Then, now and 
then, he remembered how she had once 
said, " Don't you think it's awful, Allen, the 
way everyone takes it for granted that we 
are going to be married to each other ? 
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Why, I haven't been to Washington or 
New York yet ; I haven't even come out, 
or seen a man." 

Had it been a warning on her part ? he 
asked himself — a warning that she meant 
to keep her fancy free till she had seen 
others and probed her own heart ? Then 
the young officer had arrived, and he had 
spent the worst time of his life, it had 
seemed to him then. Now he told him- 
self that there had been far worse things 
since — terrific things, which had sapped the 
life out of him. 

Then had come the terrible three years 
when he had waited and longed, knowing 
that she loved George Morris. He had 
tried to care for other girls, thrown him- 
self into flirtations interlarded with the 
occasional dissipations which are like the 
ebuUitions of sap in stripling trees, and 
which mean nothing ; but always when he 
returned, the old love had reawakened, 
sharpened by his brief experiences. Then 
had come the disappearance of George 
Morris, and he had waited three years 
more, while sometimes she repulsed him, 
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sometimes turned to him with what 
seemed to him like appealing love. He 
had been very patient, he told himself, 
during those years, patient and faithful 
and true. 

And then had come the moment after 
her mother's death, when she had seemed 
broken and alone and miserable, and 
when there had been a new touch of 
tenderness in her attitude towards him, 
and he had thought that she was begin- 
ning to forget George Morris, beginning 
to care for him. Had he been mistaken ? 
That was what he asked himself to-day in 
New York, in the house he had made so 
splendid for his bride — continuing to work 
simply that he might provide this home, 
that there might be one place where she 
reigned his wife, dependent upon him, and 
which she could not call hers, for always 
it had seemed to him that Calypso came 
between her and him, to mar their perfect 
xmderstanding. 

How well he remembered the evening 
he had asked her to be his wife ! They 
had been wandering amongst the roses. 
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and she had seemed sadder, gentler, than 
usiial, and he had told her of his love, 
entreated her to be his wife, and she had 
said, with a sort of hopelessness, " If 
you care to have me, Laurence, take 
me. 

Then her words had hurt him, but 
the great joy had blinded him to their 
full import. In time, he told himself, 
he would force her to love him, he 
would envelop her in love from head 
to foot, so that she could not escape 
him. 

And that same evening he had exclaimed, 
"Oh, I wish that your father had not 
left you Calypso, for then I should know 
whether you cared for me or not ; " and 
she had answered, half musing, '' Yet per- 
haps if it hadn't been for Calypso, we 
should never have been engaged to each 
other." 

And he had said, with something of 
anger in his voice — 

" Is that why you're marrying me, 
Dorothy ? for if it is, I'd rather give you 
up;" and she had laid her head on his 
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breast and whispered, " No, Laurence ; I 
care for you very dearly, only be patient 
with me. I am so tired out." 

How often he had asked himself what 
she meant by those words I Yet, as the 
da3rs went by, he told himself that she had 
no one but him to look after her, that it 
was best for her that he should marry 
her, that in time all would come right. 

Yet their early days of married life had 
not been quite happy. She had been 
gentle and kind, and they had never 
quarrelled. Her life had been full of 
dignity and grace, but something, some- 
thing vital and acrid-sweet, had been want- 
ing in it. And then Laurence had come, 
and she had revived, and he fancied 
grown to love him dearly, forgotten the 
past, and gone back to the Dorothy of 
old. 

All this he reviewed in his mind, during 

the two da)rs which followed Laurence's 

departure for Calypso, in the large house, 

with the blinds drawn to keep it cool, in 

which his wife either crept away when he 

approached, or sat for hours lost in reverie, 
12 
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starting at the sound of his voice or his 
approaching footstep. If she would only 
speak, tell him what was on her mind^ 
why she took it so hard I If they could 
only speak heart to heart t To-day it 
seennied to him that something of the old 
reticence, the old reserve of former days 
had come into her Ufe again, and that this 
time nothing but a catacl)rsm would chase 
it away, that it had come to stay. And 
with the dismay came a sense of injustice 
that she should have married him, if the 
confession she had checked him from 
making could so alter her towards him. 
Had she no pity then, none ? When she 
had been hard and cold in the old days, 
had it meant that that was her tempera- 
ment, her disposition ? He had not 
thought so during the years of their mar- 
ried Ufe which had followed Laurence's 
birth. She had been kind and tender to 
him, to the boy, full of sympathy, of 
friendship, entered into their interests, 
devoted herself, as her mother had devoted 
herself to her father. There had been 
no rift in the lute. 
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And there were other things which 
came to his mind to-day — things which 
it seemed to him gave him the right 
to pity, yet which he had held in check 
rather than distress her by them. Mo- 
ments, almost of despair, when words had 
trembled on his Ups which to utter would 
have brought rehef, moments when life 
loomed dark and sad, and without sun- 
hght. Nights, when the haunting dream 
that had come to Laurence, haunted 
him with a stronger force than it had 
ever done with his boy, and when, waking 
in a cold sweat, he yet had had the power 
to restrain himself from telling her, to 
check the cry on his Ups which the horror 
had evoked. He too had seen the vision, 
had gone through the agony, seen the 
dead body of George Morris lying on 
the moss in the twilight, and felt himself 
raise it in his arms and throw it in the 
well, gone through the morbid horror of 
the moment when one foot had caught on 
the edge and he had pressed it down, 
down, away from the sight of men, and 
hurried away. Once he had awakened 
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with a cry, and Dorothy had stretched 
out her arms to him in sleep and pressed 
his head to her bosom^ and the vision 
exorcised by her tenderness had fled. 

Yet the very repression had seemed 
to eat his Ufe out^ made him taciturn 
and moody, melancholy almost, where 
his nature was to be gay, where he had 
hoped to be bright, to make her life 
bright. 

He remembered their wedding-day, 
when suddenly in the night she had 
said, " Why did you look so troubled 
when you came away from your father 
to-day? Was it anything about George 
Morris ? " 

He remembered now, how he had 
wondered then, what had given her that 
idea, and how he had answered her with 
his arms around her white soft body 
and his lips close to hers, " You must put 
George Morris out of your mind, Dorothy, 
or it will spoil our married Ufe;" and 
how he had whisperingly beseeched her 
on this their wedding-night, to give him 
all of herself and to think no more of 
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the other man; and then he remembered 
how she had responded to his passionate 
appeal^ and nestling in his arms had 
said^ '' ril never speak of it again^ dear^ 
never." 

And she had kept her promise so far 
as she was able^ only in Uttle things had 
the note of remembrance pierced, in her 
aversion to the seat by the low wall, 
in the way she would never pass the 
glade, in the way she avoided all mention 
of the war. Yes, there were times when 
she could not hide that she still remem- 
bered ; but she had never referred to 
the matter again, never asked him 
questions. The Lesters had alwa3rs been 
like that, honest, sincere, true to their 
word, if obstinate and headstrong and 
tenacious. 

It was not fair, the way she treated 
him ; it was not fair, he told himself, 
and the two days had seemed like weeks. 
It had been a relief to him when she 
told him that Evelyn was going with 
them. He dreaded the return to Calypso 
as much as she did. All the old dis- 
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sonance had seemed to reawaken within 
him^ all the old pain and jarring of the 
old days^ and he told himself that life 
at Calypso, if Dorothy were going to 
maintain this attitude of aloofness, almost 
of loathing, would be unbearable. He 
had quite resolved that presently he would 
force her to speak, force her to listen 
to him. For the boy's sake, she must 
listen, she must speak; but he would 
wait, wait till they met again at twilight 
in the rosary, when some of the sweeter 
memories which lingered between them 
spoke again in the perfume of flowers 
and beneath the darting transient gleam 
of the fireflies; and if she would not 
forgive, then — He would not frame 
the thought of what he would do if she, 
Dorothy, would not forgive ; but she must, 
she must. 

Yet all the way to Calypso the girl's 
heedless chatter irritated him, while his 
wife's silence goaded him to despair. 
Presently he went to the smoking-car, 
and remained there till the end of the 
journey. And all the while that the girl 
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chattered merrily, Mrs. Merivale was 
asking herself how he could come to 
Calypso, how he could. Once it had 
been on her lips to suggest that he should 
stay the night at his mother's. She 
wanted to be alone, to pace those rooms 
undisturbed, to wander alone at night in 
the garden, as she had wandered as a girl, 
thinking of George, wondering if he would 
be true. To-day the intervening years 
had vanished for both of them, and the 
past seemed to have crept close, close, 
with all its memories, sweet and mournful, 
realistic, revived, a resurrection of pain 
and joy mocking at them. 

Laurence was at the station to meet 
them, and his father noticed how his 
son took the opportunity of attending 
to Evelyn, in order to barely greet him. 
A dull anger rose in his breast, something 
that surged Uke blood to his ears, that 
bUnded him. This lad, this stripUng, to 
judge him, the father, who had so suffered, 
to sit upon him in criticism and anger, 
and treat him with distant courtesy! 
This very day he would speak to them 
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both, the mother and son he had so loved, 
and who to-day seemed to be banded 
together against him, hostile, recalcitrant. 

The carriage with its two beautiful 
horses stood waiting at the station, and 
Laurence had brought a buggy to drive 
Evelyn, while a waggon was in waiting 
for their luggage, with old John's son 
in attendance, looking smart and clean, 
his face wreathed in smiles. 

How gladsome these home-comings had 
been hitherto! and to-day how difficult 
it was for Dorothy to return the smiles 
of the faithful attendants! 

She was glad that her son had thought 
of driving Evelyn in the buggy, glad at 
the joy which beamed on his face and 
which he could not disguise; but there 
was sadness in her heart too, as she saw 
the two yoimg people drive off. It em- 
phasised her loneUness, the loneliness she 
had sometimes contemplated, looked for- 
ward to half with pleasure, half with 
dread, when all that could make her bear 
it, would have been the love, the tenderness 
of the husband, whom now she recoiled 
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from, half with horror, half with per- 
plexity. Once in the carriage Allen, 
her husband, had turned to her and 
said — 

" Isn't it nice getting back to the 
country ? " 

And she had hesitated in her answer ; 
then she had replied — 

" Yes, I am always glad to get back 
to Calypso." 

The tone exasperated him, but he held 
his tongue, and they drove along in silence. 
It was a sad home-coming. Once on the 
road, their two fast horses passed the 
young people, and from the expression on 
Evelyn's face, and the way Latirence was 
leaning towards her, one could easily detect 
that he was speaking to her of his affection 
for her. As his father and mother leaned 
back again after waving to them, their 
eyes met, and there was the flicker of a 
smile on the face of each at the thought 
of the old story. Something for a 
moment united their thoughts, the thoughts 
which were focused on Lam-ence, con- 
centrated on that one object with a force 
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which even tragedy could not disinte- 
grate, and which overrode every other 
consideration. 

" She's a mighty sweet girl/' he mur- 
mured half to himself. 

" Yes, she is a dear, and deserves to be 
happy." 

" And why shouldn't she be happy ? " 
His expression was fierce almost, the 
tone of his voice angered. " Laurence is 
a very good boy, and" — 

" Oh, Allen, how can they ever be happy 
with this awful secret between them ? 
The Bible says ' to the third and fourth 
generation.' " 

''It is an unjust law, and was never 
meant Uke that — could never have been 
meant by a just God. Are you going to 
tell me that God doesn't know what 
makes a man do something wrong ? " 

She pondered his words and was silent. 
Once more it struck her with something 
of terror, the calm way in which he spoke 
of the murder, the way he made excuses 
for himself, and seemed to think that there 
was no great need for such horror as hers. 
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Something within her recoiled against his 
heartlessness, his callous calm ; then sud- 
denly, as if he read her thoughts, he 
said — 

"There can be no after-hell, for man 
gets a threefold one on earth." 

Something of pity sprang to her heart 
at his words, his voice sounded so hope- 
less, so utterly broken ; it seemed to voice 
the agony he had gone through, was going 
through, yet it seemed also to verify the 
conviction which was solidifying within 
her, the conviction that he had committed 
this act. There was one moment when 
she almost uttered the words, " How could 
you ? how could you ? " 

Then, vividly, she seemed to see again 
the face of the man she had loved so well. 
To think, to think, that she had lain in 
the arms of the man who had taken his 
hfe, the life of her beloved, and who for 
three years had waited, allowed her to 
wait also, and grieve and wonder, who had 
allowed a search to be made the while 
he knew, who had married her with blood- 
stained hands ! Oh, it was awful ! She 
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shuddered at the thought of it all. And 
as the carriage rolled under the spreading 
chestnuts with their candelabras of white 
blossom^ standing erect, Nature's Christ- 
mas tree, she recalled, as her son had 
done, only with a vividness which the 
memory had not inspired for years, not- 
withstanding the many times she had 
come and gone between Calypso, the meet- 
ing at the comer of the road, the wild 
gallop to get away from the grounds, and 
the sweetness of that evening hour alone 
with him the day before his death. 

'* Oh, the treachery, the treachery of 
it ! " she whispered to herself; and when 
she descended from the carriage John, 
who opened the door, saw that her eyes 
were diffused with tears. 



CHAPTER XII 

It had always been Mrs. Merivale's habit 
to go and sit on her son's bed and discuss 
anything that lay particularly at her 
heart, or which had been of interest or 
importance to either of them. To-night, 
the first, of her arrival at Calypso, she 
was late before gUding into his room. 
Evelyn had stayed with her, chatting and 
laughing, and talking about Laurence. 
The yoimg people were not engaged, but 
it was an open secret between Mrs. Merivale 
and Evelyn Lancaster that they were 
devoted to each other. Then presently 
Evelyn, holding Mrs. Merivale's hand, had 
looked into her eyes and said — 

" Mrs. Merivale, what is troubUng 
Laurence ? He spoke so strangely once 
qf twice this evening." 

The merry mood had passed away, 
and a troubled expression passed over 

180 
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the girl's face, which found its reflection 
on Mrs. Merivale's. Suddenly it was as 
if a ghost with outstretched wings had 
passed through the room and that the 
wings had cast a shadow over them. 

'' What did he say ? " 

The mother tried to gain time, to 
follow her son's trend of thought. 

'* He said — Of course I know that you 
would have liked someone much nicer 
than me for him ; I can imagine you 
would want just the most dehghtful girl 
in the world for him, the best, the salt 
of the earth ; and you know I am trying 
to get to know a lot of things, and to 
read more — that's why I want so much to 
go to Europe, although I hate to leave " — 
she broke off. *' But if we are going 
to be parted, if you don't want him to 
care for me, then I would rather know." 

Her hp trembled a Uttle, and her words, 
the simplicity and pathos of them, touched 
Mrs. Merivale beyond measure. She placed 
her arm around her waist, and with infinite 
tenderness she asked again — 

'' Tell me, dear, what did he say ? " 
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The girl looked down, while with her 
two hands she played with the sparkling 
rings on her fingers. 

" Oh, he talked as if we were going to 
be parted. He told me that I was always 
to trust him, that if he could not marry 
me, he would never marry anyone else ; 
but that there might be some insuperable 
barrier that would rise up between us, 
and that if it did, I must alwa3r5 trust 
him, always believe that he did what 
was right, but " — 

The girl broke off again, and tears 
started to her eyes; then she shook her 
head- to chase them away. 

" Of course," she resumed again, after 
a moment's silence, during which Mrs. 
Merivale seemed to draw mental pain 
with every breath, " I shoxild quite under- 
stand if he told me that you wouldn't 
hear of it, but somehow I would like to 
know — I would go away, and never come 
back." 

She uttered the words passionately, 
almost wildly, and Mrs. Merivale leaned 
her head against the girl's, considering 
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what she should say. Was this the first 
reaping of the revenge of George Morris — 
that she should see her son's heart broken, 
this girl's hfe destroyed ? " The third and 
fourth generation." " An unjust law/' 
her husband had said, and it seemed 
so. Something awed her within, at the 
thought of this first stroke, as it were, 
of the hammer of God, on the anvil of 
their destiny. '' An unjust law." It 
seemed to her that there was something 
wrong in it, since this girl who was not 
of their blood was going to suffer too. 

" You must never think, dear, that I 
don't think you good enough for my 
son. Dear, what an idea! I love you 
already, as if you were my daughter. 
Why, just because you love Laurence 
I love you ; and I love you for yourself, 
dear, too. Evel)ai, you must put that 
absurd idea out of your head. If — ^if any- 
thing were to separate you, it would not 
be that ; it would be something we could 
never speak about. It would be for your 
sake, but" — she broke off. 

" Oh, Mrs. Merivale ! " The girl looked 
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at her with wide open eyes. " Is that 
why Laurence seems so sad sometimes ? " 

" Yes, dear, yes." Mrs. Merivale spoke 
hurriedly, nervously. " A great wrong" — 
She broke off again. " Oh, what am I 
saying ? If anything happens to separate 
you, it win be because Laurence is so 
sensitive he thinks you would have to 
know, and he would not marry you unless 
you did know, and yet he could never 
tell you — it would be impossible." 

The girl's face blanched. 

" Tell me, Mrs. Merivale, is it any- 
thing that Laurence has done — something 
wrong ? " 

Her Ups hardly framed the words. 

" No, no ! " Mrs. Merivale almost cried. 
" No, not that I There is no boy on earth 
so good as Laurence, but — Oh dear, 
my child, it wiU all come right — I know 
it will 1 It must — it must ! " 

" I could bear anything so long as it 
was not Laurence, and— yes, I think that 
even if he had done something wrong 
I would forgive." 

Mrs. Merivale was silent a moment. 
13 
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How beautiful, how pathetic was this 
girl's love! Just so hers had been for 
George Morris. 

And she seemed to see her husband's 
face arise before her. This girl had said 
that she could forgive Laurence every- 
thing. Would she have forgiven this ? 
Ah no ! she did not know when she spoke 
like that. She could never forgive. How 
wicked she must be ! — she who had tried to 
train her son to be good ! Yet if Laurence 
had been killed, could Evelyn have for- 
given the man who killed him ? No, 
no ! God was asking too much. Then, 
kissing the girl, she said — 

*' You do love him, don't you, dear ? 
The girl who becomes Laurence's wife 
must love him so tenderly." 

" Love him ? " The girl's words sounded 
like a caress — a caress which broke down 
all barriers between them, and made him 
her own, whatever might betide — ^her own 
for ever and always, through eternity. 

*' It will come right, it must," Mrs. 
Merivale murmured. Then, as the girl 
rose to go, she smiled at her, trying 
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to be cheerful. " You mustn't think any 
more about it/' she said. 

Then, when the girl had gone, she put 
on her dressing-gown and went to her 
son's room. 

'* What have you been saying to Evel)^! ? 
She is quite upset, dear. Why meet trouble 
half-way ? Why talk about it yet ? Besides, 
she is so fond of you, she would not 
mind." 

His face brightened. 

*' You really think that, mother ? " 

" rm sure of it." 

" But I would have to tell her." 

" Laiurence, what have we to tell ? We 
do not know." 

She spoke without conviction, and 
Laurence told her all that had happened, 
and of how white his grandmother had 
grown when he spoke to her. 

'* You shouldn't have worried the poor 
old dear. Perhaps she doesn't know ; 
and if she does, good God, Laurence, what 
she must have suffered I But then, dear, 
we shouldn't talk Uke that — ^we don't know. 
Oh, Laurence, we don't ! " 
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The boy's face stifEened. 

*' Mother dear, I went this morning 
to look at the records, and I want you, 
dear, to try and remember what happened 
that evening." 

He took her hand and stroked it, knowing 
what pain it would cause her, this re- 
opening of the wound in the light of his 
fresh discoveries. 

She buried her face in her two hands. 

"It is so difScult to remember," she 
murmured ; " there was so much, so much 
pain, so much suffering, so much horror I " 
She sighed. 

" Dear, the records say that he was 
asked what he had done between the 
hour when he left you and when he came 
in ; they say that he did not answer." 

His mother got up and paced the floor. 

" Oh, Laurence, we must not discuss it I 
It isn't fair; it isn't right — ^it isn't right. 
He is your father, my husband — ^we must 
not speak of it, even to ourselves." 

Yes, she remembered now that he had 
come late that night, and that she had 
turned away from him, weary with all 
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that had happened^ and that he had gone 
away with bowed head. She remembered 
many things now about that evening hour 
which she would not tell to her son. Instead^ 
he spoke to her of his visit to the well. 

She shuddered. 

" How could you ? How could you ? " 
she asked him, horrified. 

" Mother, you don't know what it means 
to me to be certain, to know the worst 
even, but to know, to have an end of 
secrets, of haunting visions, of doubts, 
of mysteries, of horror.'* 

Then, getting out of bed, he took his 
pocket-book from the table and took out 
the little twist of paper in which the tiny 
quaint stud lay. As he opened it to the 
light, the jewel twinkled faintly, as if 
holding some mysterious secret, of which 
it would only give forth, as it were, the 
premonition. 

" Do you remember this ? '* he asked 
her. ''Was it his?'' 

But he was not prepared for the effect 
the sight of it would have upon his mother. 
Her eyes dilated wide with horror, and 
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her lips opened as if with a gasp. She 
stretched a hand as if to take it^ then 
drew it back again. 

Then she sank back on to the bed^ leaning 
against the rail at the foot^ clasping it. 

He sprang to her side. 

" Mother, mother ! Oh, I wish I hadn't 
shown it to you ! '* 

Then, straightening herself again, she 
said — 

*' It was his, and he wore it the day he 
disappeared.*' 



CHAPTER XIII 

It was late when Mrs. Merivale heard 
the sound of horses* hoofs beneath the 
window, and knew that her husband had 
returned from having dined with his 
mother. On all former occasions it had 
been her habit to go with him immediately 
to see her, however late they had arrived. 
She had never failed, never; but this 
time it had seemed to her as if she could 
not bring herself to go, to play the comedy 
of devotion which would cost so much, 
which would mean hypocrisy, or an indiffer- 
ence which would woxmd. She had even 
been afraid that she might show what 
she felt, express herself, give him away. 
She too had loved the old lady almost 
like a mother, the old lady who had been 
her mother's friend, almost a sister. To- 
night she had been glad to have the excuse 
of not leaving Evelyn. 






\/^'\ vctia, v/]th a lou^h o: cLeeriuiness, 
'^)y\jA in order to pre\'ent the gravity of 
her refu-^al hia\ing weight. Then, as her 
hu^.band cross/^d the threshold, she called 
out to him, " Give her my love, and tell 
her that I s^iall go and see her to-morrow." 

Yc-s, she told herself that the old lady 
liad nothing to do with it, that if her 
sr;n jx^rsisted in hiis course sad trouble 
would be in store for her, and something 
had touched her in the way he had left the 
liouse alone, alone for the first time, leaving 
his home, an Ishmael without a Hagar. 

" All right." 

There was a little lifting in his voice 
as he went out into the twihght, just 
such a twilight as had fallen that fatal 
night. 'J'hen, when he had left, an impulse 
seized Dorotliy Merivale to see which 
way he took. She walked to the hall 
door, then she turned back; she would 
rather not know if he went by the long 
round of the road. If he did, it was 
growing dusk, and he was her husband — 
her husband, and the father of Laurence. 
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Then, after dinner, Laurence and 
Evelyn had walked out into the garden, 
and she had sat alone on the porch 
thinking, thinking. Presently they had 
returned, the two, coming in by the 
back way; and Evelyn had begun to 
sing, and the music, while it had filled 
her with pain, had seemed to envelop 
her, to mesmerise her. She was a girl 
again, and George Morris was alive, and 
she would be true to him. 

Ah yes! she had been true. To-day, 
if he stepped out of the shadows with 
arms outstretched, she would have flown 
to him. Then, as present realities re- 
vived, and the past withdrew, melting 
again into forgotten spaces, flaunting away 
into a mocking distance, it seemed to her 
that the greatest wrong they had done her 
was to rob her of her grief, her certainty of 
mourning. They had allowed her to seem 
unfaithful — to seem imfaithful, and to 
wonder, when had she known she would 
have Uved on at Calypso without husband 
or son. Yes, it seemed to her that she 
had done him a great wrong, her beloved, 
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in tr5dng to forget, in reviving to the 
exigencies of the day, the hour, in allowing 
herself to forget, to care again, if not 
passionately, at least with an infinitely 
tender friendship. 

Then suddenly she sat up. 

" It cannot be he — ^it cannot. He could 
never, never have done such a thing and 
married me!*' 

Once more, for the hundredth time, she 
told herself that she would go to him and 
ask him ; but her courage failed her. If he 
should say *' Yes,** what then ? what then ? 

She was still awake when he returned, 
and she heard him enter, noted the time 
he had halted in the hall-way, perhaps 
to hang up his hat, perhaps to drink 
a glass of water, or to look into the 
parlour to see if she was there. She 
wondered if his mother had told him 
of Laurence's visit, if he had heard what 
they had talked about. She had locked 
her door, and she heard him turn the 
handle, then go to his room. She sighed 
a sigh which was unconsciously a prayer — 
a prayer for him, for Laurence, for Evelyn, 
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for herself, then she fell asleep. But it 
was only to awaken with the consciousness 
of having heard a cry or a moan, she 
could not tell which. She sat up and 
Ustened; it was from the next room, 
her husband's. She slipped on her dressing- 
gown and flew across the passage to 
Laurence's room. 

" Your father is ill ; get up, dear." 

To-night for the first time she dreaded to 
be alone with him, her husband. Then she 
hurried on, and entered his room. He was 
sitting up in bed with his head in his hands ; 
she could see thai by the dim glow outside, 
for the moon was still behind the trees. 

" Allen, what is it ? " She strove to 
soften her voice. She struck a Ught. 

" What is it ? " A thousand dreads filled 
her mind. " Shall I send for a doctor ? " 

Laiurence entered the room, and his 
mother sent him an imploring glance. 
The look said plainly — 

" Whatever it is, be kind, Laurence, 
forgive." 

Then, in the Ught, before his son and 
his wife, he raised a haggard face. 
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*' What made you come ? " he asked, 
dazed. " What is the matter ? " 

" I thought you called me, Allen." 
Their eyes met. 

"It is nothing/' he said, — "nothing 
but an awful dream." 

Instinctively, mother and son glanced 
at each other. 

Allen Merivale passed his hand over 
his brow. 

" Good God ! this can't go on," he said. 
" I shall kill myself — I cannot bear it I " 

His wife came to the bedside. For 
one instant she felt prompted to take his 
hand, then something within her recoiled. 

" Get some water, dear." 

She turned to her son, and he went to 
the table and poured out a glass. His 
face was set and stern, and yet he tried 
to tell himself that this was his father — 
that he was obeying his mother. 

But his father refused the drink. 

" Give me that Uttle box on the chimney- 
piece," he said. " The Uttle black one — 
there, that's right. I have had to take 
these of late." He gave a short laugh, 
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and his look towards his wife was an 
appealing one, one of apology. 

" Morphia," she whispered to herself. 
" Ah I no wonder, no wonder." 

She dared not ask him what his dream 
had been. 

Laurence handed him the box, and he 
took two tabloids from it. 

" Now I'll get to sleep," he said. 

Laurence closed and replaced the box 
on the mantelshelf. As he did so his 
eye fell without at first noting its contents, 
on a Uttle enamel pin-tray full of infini- 
tesimal things — pins, and a link which had 
lost its fellow, and the head of a broken 
scarf-pin, a couple of nails, and a watch- 
key. Then he uttered an oath beneath 
his breath. There, ghnting in the way 
the other did, a peculiar glinting, caused 
by the facets of the workmanship, his 
eyes fell on a tiny stud, pearl and gold, 
the whole in its subtle quaint design, the 
facsimile of the one he had picked up 
at the well, and which his mother had 
said had been worn by George Morris the 
day he disappeared. 



ol tli<- ( ' '!ii| i.'iiiioii -lu'l 1o ill*- OIK- that he 
\i:i(\ loiiii'l jii tli^' well that J)(;roth\' (^anie 
{(} I lie (|( ( 1,1 oil that the p(j>iti(;ii had come to 
a climax. It was not right, she told herself, 
that she and her son should be shadowing 
her husband, as it were, following up in 
detective fashion each move on the checker- 
board of discovery, leaping from con- 
clusion to conclusion, and judging from 
it. It was not right, she told her son, 
it was less right in him than in herself. 
After all, what interest had he in George 
Morris's death ? As for her, he had been 
her dearly beloved ; that was different. 
She had not yet decided what line she 
would lake when her husband confessed, 
as she fell sure he would do. The horror 
of the future, Ihat was too hard to con- 
template; it must be relegated amongst 
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the vague dreads which we instinctively 
foresee we shall one day have the strength 
to meet face to face, but which we know 
we shall have to approach gradually, 
step by step. But the present must be 
dealt with, and firmly. It was not right 
to Uve on day by day, judging, watching, 
criticising, recoihng, the while her husband 
gradually destroyed his mental and moral 
and physical being with the fatal drug 
to which he was beginning to have recourse. 
Something noble within her dictated, that 
the responsibihty of this man's soul was 
hers, and that she was not without sin 
in having married him without being 
sure of George Morris's fate, without loving 
him as deeply. And underlying everything, 
was the sense of having grown close to 
him in these twenty-two years of married 
life, the while the very fact that he had 
begun to take morphia emphasised the 
theory that her convictions were not 
without foundation. Yet in her trouble 
something of subUmity came to the soul 
of Dorothy Merivale. Forgiveness ? That 
was another thing. As yet it had no 
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place in her hearty but there must be^ 
even in the midst of tragedy, the dignity 
which raises mortals above each other. 

Her first battle-royal with Laurence, 
was the morning after they had both 
been to his father's room. For the first 
time in his Ufe Laurence had been hasty, 
headstrong with his mother when she 
told him that they must face his father, 
ask him, or give up this attempt at dis- 
covery. 

" He wanted to tell me, and I refused 
to Usten. It is his right to explain,*' she 
said, the while she knew that the day 
he explained her heart would wither and 
die. 

'* If you want to please me, Laurence,*' 
she said firmly, *' you will drop the whole 
matter.'' 

" Do you want," she burst out passion- 
ately, " to know that your father is a 
murderer ? " 

Laurence was silent, and paced the 
room. 

Then, facing his mother, he answered 
with a calm which gave an intensity to 
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his words which seemed to wring her 
very blood from her heart — 

'* Yes, mother, I want to know, because 
my very Ufe depends upon it. If it is so, 
and I am as certain that it is so, as I am 
that I am standing here to-day talking to 
you, never a word will pass my Ups. He 
is my father, and it is not for me to judge ; 
but Evelyn must know that I will never 
marry her — that I cannot." 

He was silent — the heart -grief which 
the thought brought, was too great for 
words* Just as his mother had loved 
George Morris, with the same passion, the 
same fidelity, he loved Evelyn Lancaster ; 
but for nothing on earth would he go 
through the hell his father and mother 
had gone through, for nothing on earth 
would he transmit to his children the 
inheritance of tortured unrest which had 
been his, the tortured unrest which had 
been brought to him by the " coxmsels of 
the night.*' Yet even to Evelyn, his 
beloved, he would never breathe a word of 
his father's crime. The family name, the 
family honour were at stake, and they 
14 
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two, he and his mother, would have to 
bear it, but hnk another's Ufe with theirs — 
never ! 

And his mother was silent. She under- 
stood, who had loved and suffered, what 
her son was going through. There was 
no need for him to explain. 

Then presently she spoke, but without 
conviction. 

" Yet, if you had not been in love with 
Evelyn Lancaster, you would have let the 
matter rest — ^he is your father.*' 

" Yes, I would have let the matter rest 
till ''— he broke off. 

*' Till you cared for some girl ? '' his 
mother had whispered. 

" Yes, till I cared for some girl ; then, 
in the face of these awful dreams, for 
nothing on earth would I have made her 
my wife without knowing.'* 

And she knew that he was right. All 
their trouble had come from his father's 
reticence. Had he confessed before their 
marriage, all the present distress would 
have been averted. While she could trace 
in his reticence Allen's love for her, his 
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dread of losing her, yet if he had told her, 
how differently she would have acted I 
Laurence was right; but they must face 
him, the man they suspected, face him 
and have an end of this. She could not 
bear it, she told herself, she could not 
bear it. 

" Surely, mother, I am dealing perfectly 
fairly. I am giving up Evelyn without a 
murmur. I shall keep silence for ever, 
I shall try to forgive, but don't ask me to 
marry Evelyn and keep silence. I couldn't 
do it." 

She saw the matter clearly now, his 
mother. He was ready to sacrifice him- 
self, Evelyn, happiness, ever3rthing; but 
he would have no haunting m3rsteries, no 
secret, no family ghost. Something in his 
determination awed her, filled her at once 
with admiration and wonder. How awful, 
how awful those dreams must have been 
to bring him to this decision! 

When he had left her to drive Evelyn 
to a neighbour's to spend the day, she sat 
and mused. 

How was she to approach her husband ? 
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How could she go to him and ask, " Allen, 
did you murder the man I loved ? " 

To doubt him, even, was an insult, it 
seemed to her — ^to make love and trust a 
derisive mockery. 

Perfect trust, that had been the under- 
standing when they married, and which 
had taken the place of love, of the deep 
enwrapping love which he had demanded 
— ^perfect friendship. Yet it seemed to 
her that in the hour of crisis she had 
failed him. Only it was " George Morris." 
What a difference that made I How it 
changed the situation ! 

" Let me ask him how he came into 
possession of that stud," Laiu'ence had 
told her ; and she had refused to let him 
ask, refused to let her son lay a trap for 
the man to whom they owed love and 
respect. 

*' Go to him," she had said, " tell him 
where you found the other, and ask him 
bow it is that the other lies there ; be 
frank with him. Oh, Laurence, we have 
no right to doubt your father." 

And all the long day she pondered the 
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matter. She felt sure now— certain, and 
yet would he leave the stud there, in the 
presence of everybody ? Had he no shame, 
or was he too callous ? The thought of 
this featme in his character, which had 
hitherto never been revealed to her, nau- 
seated her. She had always thought that 
his heart was almost too tender — that he 
had been wanting a little in the virility 
which makes a strong character. She had 
often used the expression in speaking of 
him, " Allen couldn't hurt a fly," and been 
conscious, while she said it, that by saying 
so she depreciated the importance of his 
acts of kindness. His love to his mother, 
how tender, how pathetic it was ! She 
recalled nights when he had walked Lam-- 
ence up and down Uke a nurse, rocked 
him to sleep Uke a woman. Was this the 
man to commit a murder ? Then, never 
in all their married life had he told her a 
he. Was it possible that he could have 
Uved a he for twenty-two years ? And 
yet he had said to her, " I should have 
confessed to you long ago." " Confessed " I 
And on his chimneypiece lay the stud 
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George Morris had wom^ and which 
matched the one Laurence had found at 
the well. The thoughts she dared not 
face were those which asked her what she 
would do if he said, " Yes, I murdered 
George Morris, because I loved you — ^because 
I wanted to get him out of the way." 

She realised that if he told her this she 
would die — ^that the revelation of a hidden 
terrible side to her husband's character 
would frighten her, make her for ever un- 
certain of life, mistrustful of human nature, 
scared at its duaUty — that all the stability 
which is inspired by one human being's 
dependence on another, meagre as it is, 
would vanish, and that standing alone on 
the heaped-up wreck of her life, she would 
totter and fall. 

And the two, Laurence and Evelyn, 
had not been without their emotions. 
She, the girl, had started forth radiant, 
meeting as it were the brightness of the 
day half-way, looking from side to side 
at the unfolding panorama of green, at the 
new sights, the new glories, the fresh 
surprises, prepared by summer, listening 
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to the deeper note of birds, the birds 
which come like prima donnas, when all 
the audience is ready, prepared, anticipat- 
ing the full rich song which demands 
silence and heart-hush, and succeeds the 
busy twitter of many insignificant birds 
to the passer-by. 

Oh, this May day in Virginia, sitting 
behind a beautiful well-kept brown-black 
bay, and with the man she loved by her 
side, could anything on earth compare 
with it, and would it ever return in the 
same way ? could it so surpass itself twice ? 
Something told her that it would be 
imwise to reckon on to-morrows, that 
she had best suck the dregs of to-day to the 
last drop. 

At the start Laurence had seemed silent, 
almost moody ; then, as the beauty of the 
country smiled its silent smile, its satisfy- 
ing smile, so different to the self-satisfied 
smile of womankind, the mood began to 
lift, and he lent himself to the day, the 
hour, the moment. 

His mother's words, presently they had 
ceased to have weight, so had the episode 
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of the stud ; whatever had happened was 
past and over^ and once more the optimism^ 
the recklessness of youth invaded his 
being and whispered that all would come 
right- 

The day with the Lamberts was ideal^ 
and the drive back in the moonlight one 
of those deUghts which form an epoch in 
one's Ufe. There are moments which seem 
forecasts of beatitude^ when there is no hitch^ 
no jarring element^ and when one says 
to oneself, '* After all, to Uve is delightful." 
The hosts had treated them royally, 
looking upon them already as an engaged 
couple; the place was full of interest, 
and there were other good friends and 
neighbours assembled. The intoxication 
of happiness, of good-fellowship, had taken 
possession of both of them. It was as if 
nature had been let loose in their souls, 
and strove to keep time with the season, 
the night, the moon, the flowers. There 
was nothing to bring thrills to their hearts, 
but the beauty of the night, the deUcious- 
ness of their thoughts, their youth, and 
the fragrance of the flowers, which seemed 
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to be doing obeisance to Love as it passed 
along the road. 

When they drove off in the twilight, 
a little crowd of white-clad graceful women, 
and good-looking young men came out to 
see them off. On the porch stood the 
older ones, keenly alive in sympathy to 
the personality of the two young people. 
It seemed to them as the horse sprang 
forward that good feeling and sincere 
good-nights accompanied them, that their 
friends wished them well, and that some- 
how good wishes, like prayers, would follow 
them. 

At the turning of the road Evelyn 
waved to them, and Laurence, attending 
to the pretty brown mare, who was skittish 
after a good feed and at the prospect of 
returning home, raised his hat in that 
reticent way of his which yet seemed to 
mean so much. 

Then they were alone on the white road, 
on which moonlight and dying twilight 
seemed to struggle for the mastery. 
Presently, as they ascended a hill, Laurence 
loosened the reins and gave himself up to 
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the witchery of the evening. Somehow 
the charm which Evel}^! had exhaled all 
day added to her value in his eyes; for 
men are built that way, and covet what 
others covet. As the dew and the night 
fell, his voice lowered, and she, the girl, 
drew back against the seat, given over 
to the mesmerism of the moment, while 
he whispered to her that there was no 
one, no one on earth like her, in the world. 
It was not only Laurence that was speak- 
ing, it was nature, her heart, her very 
soul, who all of them were whispering 
what life held of delights. 

When they reached home, and with 
blinking eyes entered the drawing-room, 
the lovelight was still in her eyes, and the 
evening cool and damp had left their 
perfmnes on her brow. At the writing- 
table Dorothy Merivale was sitting writing, 
and John hurried to bring a tray. 

Then, at the noise of wheels disappear- 
ing towards the stables, his father with 
the habit of years came in from an inner 
room, where he had been smoking, to ask 
if the mare had gone well. Dorothy 
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Merivale rose to greet them ; and Eveljni, 
her arms full of flowers that had been 
pressed upon her at departure, stood in 
the middle of the room and with a voice 
that was almost dreamy, weary with happi- 
ness, murmured, " It's just been the most 
delightful day I ever spent.*' 

But no one answered her. Instead, Mrs. 
Merivale's eyes followed her son's, which 
were riveted on his father. There, standing 
under the Ught, stood his father in evening 
dress, and in his shirt front, sparkling in its 
subdued mysterious way, was the stud, 
the stud George Morris had worn the day 
he disappeared. 



CHAPTER XV 

Once more the cry rang out in the nighty 
the cry which had seemed to ring in 
Dorothy Merivale's ears ever since that 
first night when she had hurried to her 
son's bedside, which it seemed to her 
she was always listening for, even in 
her sleep. Once more the cry, only this 
time it rang out between the walls of 
Calypso, and sounded hoarser, resounded 
in deeper tones, less boyish — the cry 
which soimded so imhuman, the cry which 
curdled her blood. 

And this time she sat up in bed and 
pressed her hands to her heart. She 
could not go on bearing it, she told herself, 
it would kill her ; and in the face of that 
evening's events her whole being re- 
coiled against a repetition of the scene 
she had had with her son, for this time 
it was Allen's voice which had uttered 
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the cry. It had been close — ^in the next 
room. The next room, the door of which 
had been locked the first night they 
came to Calypso. Little wonder, she told 
herself, that her husband's mind should 
be tortured at night, after the scene that 
had passed between himself and his son. 

The cry, and then presently a door 
leading from the corridor into her husband's 
room opened and the sound of a voice — 
a voice trying to soothe and remonstrate. 
Could it be Laurence ? She thought not. 
It must be old John, old John who slept 
in a little room across the passage and 
down two steps, and who had been awake, 
suffering from rheumatism, and heard. 
She sat up, straining her ears to hear, 
and presently it seemed to her that she 
heard a scufile. She slid out of bed and 
stood barefoot on the floor, still listening. 

" Oh dear, oh dear I " The worry of 
it all seemed to come over her with a 
rush. " How long was all this to go 
on?" 

A sligOy^lfceling of irritation came over 
her at the thought of Laurence. He 
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should have Ustened to her^ and this 
trouble would have been averted — ^this 
awful trouble which sapped the Ufe out 
of them all. 

The scuflfle continued — something was 
being dragged along the floor. To her it 
seemed that she could see the scene. It 
was the same as in Laurence's dream. A 
noise at the adjoining window^ then a thud, 
and a stifled moan. She leaned out. The 
moon was beginning to rise above the 
trees, liquid blue, laving the still brown 
tops of the trees, peeping over as if curious 
to witness the scene, languidly, pathetically, 
curiously, coldly interested. And on the 
groimd a huddled mass in the shadow. 
For one instant her heart stopped beating, 
then she went into the other room, un- 
locking the door with trembling fingers. 

'* Had AUen kiUed himself ? " 

Ah ! they had been too hard on him, she 
and Laurence^ and then the morphia. 

Her husband's room was still in darkness, 
but against the window she could see him 
leaning out, looking down on what he 
had done. 
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She laid her hand on his arm. This 
was no time to recoil, or even to give time 
to thought. Yet, as she did so, there 
flitted through her mind an awful wonder. 
Had he killed someone? Was murder in 
his blood, so that he could not help himself, 
or was he mad ? 

He turned a dazed look at her. How 
white he seemed in the semi-darkness t 
Then presently the moon fell on his face, 
and he met her gaze. His eyes were like 
those of a dead man. She shook him 
once, twice, and as if half comprehending 
he pointed outside the window, down- 
wards, downwards, on to the greensward, 
from which another groan now issued. 

" What have you done ? " she asked. 
" What have you done ? *' 

And hoarsely, with an unnatural voice, 
Uke one speaking in his sleep or half 
awaking, he muttered — 

" John, John — down there." 

'* Laurence I " She opened the door and 
called; but instead of Laiu'ence a door 
opened farther down the corridor, the 
door of the rose bedroom, reserved for 
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girl visitors — ^the prettiest, daintiest, most 
virginal room in the house. 

Evelyn, in a white wrapper, with her 
long hair flowing aroimd her like a mantle, 
her eyes wide open with horror, and a 
candle in her hand, stood there, looking 
like a white Nemesis, the wraith of ven- 
geance — ^the girl whose happiness had come 
to an end to-night, the girl who loved 
Laurence, and who was to suffer from 
the law of God, " a life for a life." Was 
not her love this girl's life-breath? Was 
she to be sacrificed ? 

" What is it, Mrs. Merivale ? Is anyone 
ill ? Can I be of any use ? " 

" No, dear, no ; go back to bed. It is 
nothing, dear. I beg of you." 

Her voice sounded dreadful, Evelyn 
thought. Swiftly as one imagines cer- 
tainties, perceives them, without even 
knowing how or why, she knew — ^for it 
was more than a sxmnise — that this night's 
work had something to do with the 
mystery to which Laurence occasionally 
alluded, which he had hinted at when he 
told her that perhaps one day they would 
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be parted. It seemed to her, timidly, 
humbly, yet with a certain degree of 
insistence on justice, that she had a right 
to know. 

*' Oh, Mrs. Men vale, I know that some- 
thing is the matter. I heard a dreadful 
noise, like people fighting. You don't 
know how frightened, how nervous I feel ; 
you must teU me what it is." 

'* Dearest, just now I can't ; I must 
be alone. I can't think of anything, dear. 
Do as I ask, go back to yotu* room. I will 
send for Dinah to stay with you." 

She looked about vainly for someone 
to go and call Dinah. It was John, 
John who slept in the little room, who 
generally was sent on these missions. 

The girl stood there irresolute, then 
in another moment Laurence joined them. 
He had heard his mother's call, and slipped 
on his bath-robe, then he had heard Evel5ai's 
voice, and some inward instinct had made 
him delay for a few momentswhile he sUpped 
on his clothes. 

His eyes met his mother's, and the look 
seemed to say, " Spare her." 
15 
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'' Oh, Laurence ! " 

In her trepidation she caught hold of 
his arm, and her touch thrilled him. 
Something told him that they had all 
reached the crisis of their lives, that 
the morning would bring weal or woe, 
but that the whole atmosphere of mystery 
was about to be changed, about to spring 
into devastating fire; the air which had 
been charged for so long with currents 
of horror, the air which had fanned the 
smouldering embers of revenge for so 
long, was going to fan them into a living 
flame which would revivify, or bum their 
love, their life, to ashes. 

*' Go, dear, and call Dinah. Let her 
stay with Evelyn ; I want you.'* 

He turned to obey his mother's behest. 
Something in her voice, her look, exacted 
immediate obedience, rapid action, yet as 
he opened the door of the corridor which 
led to the back stairs he asked, '* Where 
is John ? " 

With a patience she would not have 
thought herself capable of, Mrs. Merivale 
stood waiting for Dinah's arrival, unwilling 
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to leave the girl alone. She walked up to 
her and put her arm around her waist. 

'' Dear child, you must not think of this. 
Something has happened — an accident 
to old John. It may be nothing, but 
when Laurence comes back he must find 
someone to go for the doctor." 

''Who is hurt? Who is it?" the girl 
asked. 

" Old John — ^we don't quite know ; we 
think he must have been attacked." 

" How dreadful ! how dreadful ! But "— 

At that instant Laurence returned, 
followed by Dinah. 

Mrs. Merivale pressed her lips to the 
girl's forehead. 

"Now, dear, go back to bed; later I 
will come to you." 

There was something in the older woman's 
voice which the younger dared not disobey. 
She looked at Laurence as if for the final 
word of command, and he went up to her 
and whispered. She nodded her head 
then, and laid her hand on the handle 
of the door of her bedroom. Then she 
Ufted it and held it out to him. 
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" Whatever it is," she said, " Laurence, 
you will have to tell me." 

He laughed nen'ously. 

" Curiosity, thy name is woman," he 
said brightly. But her glance did not 
brighten ; instead, it seemed to pierce, to 
envelop, with wonder, with dismay, with 
a searching glance which said plainly, 
" You are all fooling me, but it won't be 
for long." 

Then she passed into her room, followed 
by Dinah, and the mother beckoned to 
her son to come into her room. 

" We must have a doctor at once," 
she said — they had lost interminable time j 
and as she spoke she shpped a cloak over 
her wrapper, while she told him rapidly 
what had occurred. 

" I heard a noise, and went to your 
father. He has evidently had the — the 
dream, you know, like yours. I heard a 
scuffle ; I thought it was just the " — on her 
lips were the words, " the pillow, that he 
was tossing about," but the idea seemed out 
of place, irreverent, grotesque, in the face 
of present events. " Instead, it was John." 
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it T-^l.,* I if 



John I 

A quick thought flashed through 
Laurence's mind. 

'* Yes ; he threw John out of the 
window — must have done so. He is 
hurt ; it is awful to have left him so 
long. You must get Abe to go for the 
doctor." 

He followed his mother down the stairs, 
the thought still floating through his brain. 
He stopped an instant in the dining-room 
to take out the decanter of whisky. As 
he did so, he remembered the night, so 
short a time ago, when he had sat there 
after just such a dream and talked to 
John. How long ago it seemed ! and how 
strangely John's fate had been inter- 
woven with theirs, with George Morris's! 
They hurried to the spot. The moon was 
high now, seeming to possess the sky; 
the night, a triumphant mistress of the 
imi verse. Far away a buU-frog croaked its 
menacing croak, seeming to-night Uke a 
prophetic denunciation. An owl hooted 
in a distant tree, and the perfume of 
flowers rose cloying on the air, given 
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over, abandoning themselves to the falling 
dew. Her long robe lilting on the grass, 
his mother's still graceful figure marched 
in front, then in a second he had caught 
her up. 

She knelt on the grass. 

" John," she whispered, — " John, what 
has happened ? " 

Even at this moment something within 
longed to shield the man from his own 
servants. 

A few seconds' painful silence, then the 
voice uttered painfully — 

" Marse Allen bin dreamin', and he 
pitched me out ob de window." There 
was a faint attempt at a chuckle in the 
man's voice at the thought of how his 
master had taken him and thrown him 
out of the window. " Throwed me jes' 
as if a' was a old sack o' potatoes." 

" But, John, where are you hurt ? 
Master Laurence is going for the doctor." 

" Here, take this." Laurence pressed 
the glass of whisky to his lips, and the 
man drank greedily, as if he realised that 
this was his only chance of Ufe. 
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Presently he turned his dark face away 
from the glass. 

"Tam't so fur as all dat;" his eyes 
tried to raise themselves to the window 
above. " But a'se gettin' ole for dese yar 
games. I guess dis ole nigger's done fur dis 
time." 

" Oh no, John — ^no." Dorothy Merivale 
turned to her son. " Go for the doctor, 
dear; send Abe, someone ; don't lose time." 

" But he can't lie here. Where's father ? 
Why doesn't he come ? He ought to be 
here." 

The sternness in her son's voice sent a 
chill to Mrs. Merivale's heart. Yes, why 
was he not here ? 

" Never yo' mind, Marse Laurence. 
Marse Allen asleep when he pitched me 
out ; guess he's gone to bed again, and 
don't know nothing 'bout it." 

The forgiveness of the old man, the 
want of resentment in his tone, struck 
Dorothy, his wife, as a reproach. 

" Let me lift you." 

Laurence spoke in all the proud con- 
sciousness of his strength, his youth. 
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" No, see hyar, don't you touch me till 
de doctor come. I jes' as well lie hjrar. 
I guess something broke, and yo'd better 
leave me hyar. I heerd something sort o' 
crack when I come down. I guess I'd better 
he hyar till de Lord send fo' me. I hadn't 
got much mo' time to play about, anyway." 

Tears welled to Mrs. Merivale's eyes. 

" Go, dear," she said more firmly ; and 
Laurence, placing the decanter and glass on 
the grass by her side, departed to the 
stables to find a messenger, or to saddle a 
horse to ride and fetch one himself. 

" Oh, John, tell me, do you think you are 
much hurt ? " 

She was kneeling beside him, feeling with 
her soft hands for some spot that would 
bring a cry of pain and tell her what had 
happened. John was right ; the window 
was not high, and a younger frame might 
have escaped with a shaking, but at his 
age — no one knew quite how old he was. 

" I guess I done loss de one tooth I got 
left, ma'am," he went on, with a touch of 
humour. " I did think, now, that the5''d 
bury dat wid me." 
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He carried his hand to his mouth, and 
in doing so moved a little, and the move- 
ment caused a pain which brought a cry 
of anguish. 

" I reckon I done broke my foot. Mis' 
Dor' thy/' he resumed more seriously; 
" dat's where de trouble am." 

Softly she sUd her velvet fingers over 
the old man's ankle. 

'' Dat hurts good. Mis' Dor'thy." 

There was a moment of silence, the old 
man had nearly fainted with pain. 

'' I'll go and get a bandage." 

She rose from her knees. 

'* Now I won't be a minute, John," she 
said reassuringly. 

The old man smiled. 

*' Guess I ain't goin' to run away. Mis' 
Dor'thy." He gave a low chuckle, 
and Mrs. Merivale hurried into the 
house. 

In her room she turned out drawers to 
find the lint and liniment and old Unen 
she always kept handy ; then, as she was 
about to leave the room, she paused and 
listened. The door between her husband's 
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room and her own was still open^ and she 
glanced into his. He was asleep, uncon- 
scious of what he had done — she was sure 
of this. Should she wake him ? It seemed 
strange indeed that he should not be about^ 
to help her, yet something told her that 
if he woke he would be of no use, that 
with him standing beside her, her task 
with John would become almost impossible. 
And something else held her back, the 
fear lest under the influence of the tabloids 
he should betray himself. Unconsciously 
her mind took flights. If the old man 
were fatally hurt, if he died, and there 
was an inquiry — ^what then, what then ? 

Swiftly, and with a certain experience, she 
tied up John's foot and straightened the leg, 
which was in a position which had grown 
unbearable. She had bathed it with 
vinegar and water, and covered it with 
ointment. Now she sat down on the 
grass and took his poor old wrinkled 
hand in hers. John, if he died now, how 
she would feel it I He was the last link 
between herself and George Morris, and 
Laurence said that he knew. 
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"Yo' mighty good, Mis' Dor'thy, de 
Lord bress you." 

He laid his head back on the cushion 
she had brought him, and closed his eyes. 
If he was going to die, he desired no better 
deathbed than the grass of Cal3^pso, no 
tenderer farewell than the grasp of Mis' 
Dor'thy's soft hand. 

Now and then he dozed, now and then he 
woke suddenly, now and then he muttered, 
and once it seemed to her that he uttered 
the word " well," but in what sense 
she could not tell. It was only her over- 
wrought senses which made her give a 
meaning to the word, she told herself. 

Then once, opening his eyes and looking 
up into hers, he said — 

" Dat mos* remarkable ting, de way 
Marse Allen done that. Marse Laurence 
jes' same de other day, only he chucked 
de pillows out, instead dis ole black nigger." 

Then, raising himself a little, he asked 
her — 

" What yo' tink de reason for all dis 
dreamin' bisness? I ain't never seen 
nothin' like it befo'. We didn't have no 
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dangerous kind o' dreams like dis in ole 
Marse Lester's time/' 
" Oh, it's dreadful, dreadful, John ! " 
She could not trust herself to say more, 
although on her lips trembled a hundred 
inquiries ; almost it seemed to her, in her 
supersensitive state of mind, that his 
words had been tentative, as if he sought 
to find out what she thought, what she 
knew. Perhaps, who could tell, it was 
the prelude to a confession; yet to lead 
him on would mean — oh no, if she was 
wrong, or if he did not know, no word of 
hers must breathe abroad the shame, 
the disgrace. 

Thus they sat, for Laurence had gone 
for the doctor himself, till the pale blue 
moonlight turned to duller, more opaque 
grey tint, and a thousand birds burst 
out into hymns of praise, and then, as a 
faint, pale gold line silhouetted the moun- 
tain peaks, she heard the noise of horses' 
hoofs upon the road. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Sitting by the old servant, as the dawn 
stole stealthily, almost furtively, across 
the lawn, Dorothy told herself that she 
did not wonder that the dream had re- 
turned, after the conversation that had 
passed between father and son. It had 
been one likely to awaken emotions to 
disturb the brain, to arouse anger even. 
It had been on their return from the 
visit to the Lamberts, that evening that 
Laurence had noticed the quaint stud 
in his father's shirt front, and remained 
as it were transfixed, and his mother's 
eyes followed his, dilated with horror, 
while even in the flesh she recoiled a 
little from her place, as she recoiled 
inwardly against the callousness, the 
heartlessness, the indifference of this man 
she called her husband. He, Allen, her 
husband, wearing George Morris's stud I 

SIT 
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For one instant only, the moment of 
terrified surprise, of horror, had lasted, 
while Allen looked from one to the other, 
dazed, mystified, and Evelyn felt a cold 
shudder run through her veins. Then, 
before it was reaUsed almost, the mood 
had been dispelled by L^iu-ence. 

'' We had a bully day, bully," he said. 
" The Lamberts sent you all sorts of 
messages, so did Mrs. Whelan and Herbert. 
The Howards were there too. They talked 
of driving over this week. By George, 
but Wilson has got some lovely horses. 
I wish I had that new mare of his ; she's 
a beauty, dandy. She beats the Duchess, 
I tell you, mother." 

Even Evelyn could trace the attempt on 
his part to return to things normal and 
healthy and sane, to dispel the awkwardness 
of that psychical moment when the speech 
of each had been arrested by the same vibra- 
tion of sensation, as it were, although each 
one accounted for it to himself differently. 

Then that evening Laurence and his 
mother had talked the matter over. How 
was it possible that this other stud should 
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have come into his possession unless — 
Oh, to-night, the evening of the day 
which had been so deUghtful, certainty 
was made sure. There was no doubt in 
the mind of mother or son. It was his 
father, her husband, Allen Merivale, who 
had committed the murder, and to add 
to the terror of it he was a brutal, callous 
criminal, with no realisation of the ghastli- 
ness of the crime. 

To wear the stud, to wear the stud 
that George Morris had worn, and to 
come into her presence with it, how ghoulish, 
how awful! Yet something within her 
recoiled against the certainty, something 
within still whispered, '* Reserve your 
judgment. Do not judge from appear- 
ances. Men have gone to the scaffold, 
every detail, every witnessing circumstance 
against them, yet afterwards they have 
been found to have been innocent." 

" Have you no idea how he came into 
possession of that stud ? Has he never 
mentioned it to you ? " Laurence had 
asked her. 

*' No, dear ; I have never seen it before. 
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But the last day before we left New York 
your father came across a little leather 
box^ which had belonged to his father. 
He found it in the iron safe in his study. 
He asked me to come and look through 
it with him; but you know, dear, how I 
felt those days. I couldn't. Later, I re- 
member, for something to say at luncheon 
before the servants, I asked him if he had 
foimd an3rthing of interest, and he said 
no, only a few little trinkets and rubbish. 
It must have been in with those, ohl it 
must, Laurence. Would it have been 
possible, do you think, Laurence, that 
it was your grandfather ? Yet Judge 
Merivale — it seems incredible I 

'' I never cared for him, you know, 
Laurence." 

She spoke as if because she did not like 
the man it behoved her to be lenient in 
her judgment. 

" It would be nearly as bad." Laurence 
spoke musingly. He was thinking of 
Evelyn. 

" What nonsense ! " His mother spoke 
sharply. '* What have you to do with 
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your grandfather ? It would be as bad 
for me, because I could never, never for- 
give the man who had killed George Morris, 
never; but even for me it would make 
the whole difference. Why, Laurence, what 
are we thinking about ? Why, it would just 
make the whole difference, whether your 
father had murdered him or not." 

"Just a generation farther back, eh?*' 
Laurence spoke with a touch of cynicism. 

*' Oh, you don't understand, Laurence. 
Why, it would make every difference.*' 

" Yet my father must have known — he 
should have told you." 

Yes, he should have told her, and yet 
Laurence would not tell Evelyn. 

'* Yet, dear, you would not for worlds tell 
Evelyn if it were — I mean if we are right." 

" No, but then I wouldn't marry her 
for anything on earth." 

Yes, that was the weak point. He 

should not have married her, whose father 

had killed the man she loved. He should 

not have allowed her to wait and pine, 

and long and ponder, puzzled, perplexed, 

for so long a time, when he knew that he 
16 
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she pined for, ached to see again, would 
never return, never — had gone — was dead. 
Yes, whoever had committed the crime, 
it was the secrecy, the lie, she could not 
forgive. Then again she had fallen to 
wondering how the little stud had come 
into their possession. To kill a man in 
anger, to quarrel and fight and kill was 
one thing, but to divest the dead body of 
its valuables, like a highwayman, a thief, 
this was beyond the realms of the most 
credulous belief, absurd even to think 
of. No, there must be something hidden 
behind all this, which they would never 
fathom by attempts at discovery, which 
only he, the man they suspected, against 
whom aU evidence pointed, could reveal, 
by his own word, his own explanation. 

" I will ask him to-morrow," she had 
said. *' I cannot bear it any longer." But 
her husband had to a certain extent taken 
the wind out of their sails. He had 
grown irritable, suspicious of late — at one 
moment sneaking away from observation, 
to indulge in the drug which alone brought 
relief, obUvion; at another, anxious to 
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assert himself^ to maintain his position^ 
to defy. 

*' I want to speak to you/' he had said to 
his son, and had called him into the study. 

" Sit down there, Laurence.'* He waved 
his hand towards a deep leather chair 
in the comer, and the young man had 
seated himself, conscious of a growing 
disUke towards the interview that was 
going to take place, the anticipation of 
hearing something which would change 
the whole tenor of his Ufe. Good heavens ! 
what was his father going to say ? 

" Yes, sir." 

His father hesitated, then cleared his 
throat. 

'* I want you to explain your conduct 
to-night," he began. " What made you 
look at me in that most extraordinary 
manner? To-night, when you returned 
from the Lamberts, I mean," he went on 
irritably, as his son continued silent, 
wondering what he should^ say. "You 
have been behaving in a very extraordinary 
manner lately, and I won't have it I Do you 
understand ? — I won't have it." 
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Still Laurence continued silent. How 
could he tell his father the sudden feel- 
ing which had prompted him to fix his 
eyes on his father's person ? How 
could he say, " Because, father, on the 
very clothes you were wearing I came 
face to face with the evidence that 
you were a minrderer, the murderer of 
the man who was to have married my 
mother " ? 

Seated there in his father's study, where 
in the old days he had come to be helped 
with his lessons, sometimes to be ad- 
monished, it seemed impossible. He was 
speechless. 

" Haven't I always been a good father 
to you ? " There was something of pathos 
in the way he seemed to appeal to his 
son's affection. " Haven't I always treated 
you as a friend rather than as a son ? 
Do I not at least deserve your confidence ? 
Laurence, I expect an answer," he said 
severely. 

" Oh, father, it was so difficult to tell 
you ; it was just — just a coincidence." 

Yes, here face to face with his father, 
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it seemed to him that the thing was im- 
possible, that he had been behaving un- 
justly, ungenerously, basely. 

" What do you mean by a coincidence ? " 
His father spoke sternly, briefly. 

Laurence felt in the inner pocket of his 
coat. He took out his pocket-book and 
drew from it the little twist of paper. He 
laid it on the edge of the table by which 
he was sitting. 

" It was this, father," he said, and his 
voice contained at once the tone of an 
apology and an appeal. " The stud you 
were wearing was the exact copy of 
this one — this one which I found the 
other day." 

His father leaned forward curiously, but 
no betraying colour rose to his cheeks. 
His face wore rather the expression of a 
man bewildered, trying to solve in such an 
unimportant matter a reason for his son's 
mistrust. While he examined the tiny 
thing he went on talking. 

'' It is certainly exactly like it, but that 
does not explain why you should have 
seemed so astonished, nor does it explain 
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your conduct for weeks past — ^here, in New 
York." 

" But, father, you don't understand. 
It was the circumstances under which I 
found it which made me curious, which" — 
he broke off. 

" Well, and where did you find it ? " 

" Sticking in a crevice of the well, the 
well in the glade which the Judge had 
covered over." 

It was no fancy on his part that his 
father's face turned white, a greenish-white, 
while he shifted his seat on the chair. 

Then he turned his eyes full on his son, 
and met his glance fearlessly. 

" How do you know your grandfather 
had the well covered ? " 

While he asked the question Allen Meri- 
vale's thoughts flew to Dorothy. She had 
said that she knew. Was it possible that 
she had told him — told Laurence, their son ? 
If it was so, he was pained, hurt beyond 
words. But it could not be. She had said, 
" He will never know from me," and 
Dorothy had never broken her word, never. 

" John told me." 
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Laurence's voice sounded almost faint. 
John ? " 

Yes. John told me that he had 
covered it up himself, obeying my grand- 
father's instructions." 

Once more he adopted the lawyer's tone ; 
he was didactic, concise. 

" Well, what of that ? The water was bad. 
Why shouldn't the well be covered ? What 
had that to do with the stud ? " 

There was no trace of agitation in his 
father's voice. 

*' No, only it is odd," — there was a touch 
of scorn in Laurence's voice, — '' odd, to say 
the least, that the stud I should have fotmd 
in the crevice of the well should be the 
companion of the one you are wearing." 

" That is very easily explained, if, as 
you say, my father helped to cover the 
well. The stud I was wearing the other 
day I found in a tittle leather box in my 
safe at home." Allen Merivale alwa)^ 
called the house in New York "home." 
" It probably belonged to your grand- 
father, although I must say I never remem- 
ber seeing him wear it, and he probably 
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lost one of the set while he was helping 
John to cover the well." 

There was a moment's pause, while 
Laurence weighed what his father said, 
what his own words should be, and while 
he paused his thoughts floated backwards 
and forwards from his own suspicions to 
the chain of circumstances which had 
seemed to follow on so smoothly, ever since 
he had started on his voyage of discovery. 

Then, with respect in his voice, yet 
coldly, cuttingly almost, he said, " But, 
sir, these studs did not belong to my 
grandfather. Mother says George Morris 
was wearing them the day he disappeared." 

His father's expression did not siu^rise 
him. He felt now in his father's presence 
that it was just exactly what he had 
expected, and yet the very reahsation of 
his expectations brought surprise. 

" Was wearing them the day he dis- 
appeared ? " he repeated, dazed. 

"Yes; mother says she remembers it 
quite well. Now you will understand why 
I was so surprised at the sight of the one 
in your shirt front." Slowly, with a 
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weight which seemed to press upon his 
very soul, Allen began to understand what 
was in the minds of his son and wife. 

Dorothy had said she knew, but she did 
not know, she only suspected. And they, 
too, had been discussing it. The thought 
brought a pain which he could only feel, 
could never have put into words. He 
imderstood all now — ^his wife's attitude, 
his son's. That this should have come to 
him, Allen Merivalel 

" How came it that you were at the 
well ? " he asked his son, with a juxta- 
position of thought. 

" I was trying to find out." 

" To find out what ? " 

His calm tones disconcerted Laurence. 

" To find out how George Morris met 
his death." 

What can it matter to you ? " 
It would never have mattered, it 
would never have occurred to me, had it 
not been for my dreams." 

" Your dreams ? " 

His father leaned forward with a look 
of interest. 
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" What about your dreams ? '' he asked. 

" Why, father, I dream constantly that I 
am throwing George Morris into the well." 

His father reached for a cigar in a silver 
box on the table and Ut it. His hands 
were trembling. 

" You don't know what I have gone 
through, father." 

The tone of his voice seemed to appeal 
for justice, for justification of his act of 
doubting his father. 

"Surely you are not such a fool as to 
beUeve in dreams — to be guided by them ? " 

His father spoke as if to himself. 

" No, father, not ordinary dreams ; but 
when one finds one's dream half realised, 
when one dreams that one stoops and picks 
up a stud of peculiar workmanship by the 
side of a certain well, and that one finds 
just such a stud in that place, then, father, 
do you wonder if I have grown super- 
stitious ? " 

" Is that your dream ? " 

His father still spoke musingly. It 
seemed to Laurence that he was only 
trying to gain time. 
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" Yes, father. Why, the other night, here, 
I threw the pillows out of my window in 
my sleep." 

His father answered irritably — 

" Of course, Laurence, if your mind is 
always set on this thing, it is natural that 
your brain should carry it on through 
the night, I believe I have heard that 
it is the moment just before falling asleep 
when the mind is most lucid." 

He spoke, but without conviction. His 
thoughts were elsewhere. Dorothy must 
be told, he said to himself, and yet how 
awful to think of these two putting their 
heads together, shadowing him, Allen 
Merivale, the husband of Dorothy, the 
father of Laurence! 

Yet this dream of his son's, how 
wonderful this inherited dream! He 
remembered how once his wife had said 
to him, " Isn't it odd, Allen, the sudden 
way Laurence looks behind him sometimes, 
the terrified expression that comes over 
his face ? " 

In his heart Allen had told himself that 
Laurence had inherited this from his wife. 
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from Dorothy — ^that George Morris's dis- 
appearance had been constantly in her 
mind. To-day he seemed to see how 
these dreams had come to him, to his son 
— ^they had not reached him through his 
mother. 

" Why should you care about the whole 
thing ? " he asked presently. '* What can 
it matter to you if George Morris dis- 
appeared, if he was killed or not ? It 
happened over twenty years ago, why do 
you think about it ? '* 

" I can't help thinking about it since the 
dream. It comes to me so often, and " — 

'' Well ? " 

" And, father, I'm awfully fond of 
Evelyn Lancaster. I want to ask her to 
be my wife, — now, before they go to 
Europe, — ^and I would rather kill myself 
than ask her to be my wife if there is any 
skeleton in the cupboard, I think, father, 
that I have a right to know." 

His father was silent for a few moments, 
then he pushed away his chair, pressing 
his feet against the table, and rose and 
paced the room. 
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" Yes, you have a right to know, 
Laurence, you have a right to know," he 
said suddenly, standing quite still, with 
his hands folded behind his back. '' I 
wanted to tell your mother, but she 
said she knew. Now I must tell you 
both, but she must hear first. It is 
between her and me, Laurence, between 
her and me ; then she will tell you. She 
will tell you better than I.'' 

Laurence opened his Ups to speak, as 
he too rose to his feet. 

'' Not now, my boy, not now." His 
father spoke nervously. " I must have 
time to think. Leave me alone. Go away 
now." He waved his hand towards the 
door. 

As he passed out of the room Laurence's 
heart swelled with grief. They had been 
right, his mother and he. In the face 
of the damning evidence, his father was 
going to confess. 

His father was a murderer I 

The sweet dream of Evelyn Lancaster 
was at an end. 



CHAPTER XVII 

And now^ the morning after John had 
been so ruthlessly thrown from his father's 
window, Lam'ence told himself with a 
despairing feeling that all was at an end 
between himself and Evelyn. The short 
sweet dream was over, and it was going to 
gUde back and range itself along with the 
many memories, sad and painfully sweet 
and intoxicating, which had fallen to the 
share of generations of Lesters and Meri- 
vales. He had talked over with his 
mother the conversation he had had with 
his father, and she had read between the 
lines that everything his father had said 
confirmed his view of the case. To him, 
with the relentlessness of youth, it seemed 
as if his father had purposely tried to 
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get rid of John— of John who knew. 
Had he seen his father in the study, 
after he had left him, he would prob- 
ably have felt still more inclined to this 
idea. 

With tense, drawn face and clenched 
fists, Allen Merivale paced the floor, 
muttering. 

After all these years ! *' he said fiercely, 

with all the precautions I have taken, 
that the truth should jump out ! Oh, why 
did I not tell her ? And yet even then it 
was too late." 

He must tell Dorothy, his wife, he told 
himself. She must know. Yes, he was 
conscious that it would be a relief to tell 
her, a relief to know how she was going to 
take it. 

And underlying everything was the 
fierce pain, the dismay at the thought of 
how she and their son had discussed him, 
recoiled from him. Perhaps, who knows, 
she thought that it was because of her 
wealth, because he coveted Calypso. Good 
Lord ! he hated Calypso. Its beauty pained 
him, brought back at every comer the 
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remembrance of some mortification^ some 
fierce jealousy^ some heart- wotmd, dealt 
sometimes miwittingly, sometimes inten- 
tionally^ by Dorothy. 

And Merivale, he had grown to hate it 
too ; his father's room — ^he could never 
enter it. A gloom, the gloom as of a 
haunted house, had seemed to settle 
there. 

New York, the house he had built for 
her, the place in which there were no 
memories, that was the only place in 
which he had been happy, and yet even 
there the dream had haunted him, had 
passed on to his son. In the midst of 
his misery his thoughts yet wandered to 
the psychic mystery which alone, if solved, 
could explain how his son had inherited 
this awful curse. Why, to what end, had 
these counsels of the night whispered, 
advised, urged to pursuance ? 

Why could it not die, be forgotten, the 
one rash act which had blighted his Ufe ? 
Later he realised that the night had 
indeed breathed counsels, that had his 
son not pursued his investigation he would 
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have wrecked, destroyed his Ufe with the 
fearful drug he lately had had resort to, 
in order to forget by day, to sleep by 
night. Yes, they were " counsels " which 
the night brought, urging counsels, urging 
confession, sincerity, whatever they might 
bring in their train. He would go to her 
and tell her, he said to himself, the while 
he sat and mused and thought again, 
putting off the evil moment which might 
for ever wreck his Ufe. But the boy had 
a right to know. He was right not to 
ask Evelyn Lancaster to marry him till 
he did know. Evelyn must know too, 
and act as the spirit prompted her. It 
wsis the secrecy, his miserable reticence, 
which had poisoned their hves. Yes, he 
was conscious now that there had always 
been a reserve between himself and Dorothy 
even in moments of tenderness, of deep 
friendship. 

And tiie evening had passed without 
his opening his lips, while the two who 
suspected him moved about, with white, 
drawn faces, silent, half expectant, half 
terrified, awed. 
17 
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Allen had lunched and dined that day at 
his mother's. There, at least, he had tender- 
ness. At Calypso he felt like a stranger, 
he could not bear it. And the day sped 
on, and still he had not told this awful 
thing to Dorothy, this awful thing. Once 
he had opened his lips to tell his noiother 
what he was about to do, then he closed 
them again. She would not let him tell. 
He remembered that she had said to him 
on his wedding-day, " You must never 
tell — ^no one must ever know." And, after 
all, what good would it do now ? 

He knew how the very thought of it 
filled her with horror, how nervous 
she had become, how imwilling to ^^ 
from the house or to go farther than"''^ 
the paths aroimd it on sunny days, 
and bearing his bitter secret alone, he 
had returned home late to find his 
wife sitting on the porch, surroimded by 
neighbours who had happened in to spend 
the evening. 

' ' ' To-morrow,* ' he had told himself grimly, 
the while he dropped the tabloids into 
a glass of whisky. And then, in his sleep. 
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the dream had returned, more vivid than 
ever this time. The stud, it seemed to 
him that a hundred studs danced before 
his eyes, faUing hke gold-filled teeth into 
the well — ^the teeth of George Morris, the 
dead man. 

And, in response to his cry, John had 
hurried into his room, and he had leaped 
from his bed and struggled with him; 
then the old man's strength had given 
way, and with a cry of triumph Allen 
had carried him to the window, imagining 
that it was the well, and thrown him out, 
leaning over to watch, as he imagined, 
the dark waters closing over the face 
which seemed to grin at him through the 
waters, listening for the dull splash as 
the body reached its watery coffin. Yet 
this morning, on waking, he called as 
usual for John ; and Dorothy, worn-out 
by the night's work, started up and rubbed 
her eyes, and wondered if it had all been 
a dream. He did not know what he 
had done, of that she was sure. Laurence 
was wrong, he had not known what he was 
doing. It was a relief, and yet — 
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It was with a fearful dread of what 
the day would bring forth that she rose 
from bed and entered her husband's 
room. 

" Why do you call John ? Don't you 
know ? " 

Her eyes searched his almost angrily. 

''No. Why?— what?'' 

He passed his hand over his brow. 

"Allen," she said, sitting on a chair 
a little way off, " John is very ill. I had 
to send for the doctor last night. He is 
bruised and " — 

" Bruised — ^bruised ? " 

Once more he seemed to be striving 
to gather his thoughts, to collect his senses, 
still dull and overpowered by the drug 
he had taken. 

" Yes ; his foot is broken, and there 
are contusions everywhere. At his age, 
of course " — 

" And how did it happen ? Why didn't 
you call me ? ' 

''Allen!" She cast an imploring look 
at him. "Is it possible that you do not 
know ? " 
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" Know— know ? " 

" Why, Allen, you threw him out of 
the window last night." 

She tried to smile. He must never 
know what Laurence thought ; even if it 
were true, he must never imagine that 
they had thought — 

" Of course you were dreaming." 

" Dreaming ? Yes, I should think so — I 
had an awful dream, but " — 

He sprang out of bed and began to slip 
on his clothes. 

" ril go to him, poor old fellow." 

He hurried out of the room, and 
Dorothy Merivale rose from the chair 
and went back to her room. 

And to-day Laurence told himself that 
he must speak to Evelyn. He must not 
delay it. There was a touch of coldness 
in her manner to-day which showed plainly 
that she was not only mj^tified but hurt. 
She had felt inclined once to say that 
she would go the next day, then she had 
changed her mind. It would be cruel, when 
they all seemed in such trouble. 

Mrs. Merivale had gone to her room 
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(after the doctor had arrived and old 
John been carried to his room), but had 
found her sleeping — ^Dinah asleep too, on 
the floor. 

In the morning she had alluded with 
great reticence to the night's adventure. 
John had had a fall, had broken his 
ankle. He was so old that they were 
afraid that he might not get over it. It 
was a great trouble to them, because 
John was such an old trusted servant, 
they would feel it as if he were a member 
of the family. It was in vain, however, 
that she talked to Evelyn. Evelyn knew 
that they were not telling her all, that 
there was something else that they would 
not tell her, and that it was just what they 
did not tell her which would affect her 
future, perhaps destroy her whole happiness. 
It pained her, too, to see the man she 
loved so disturbed and imhappy. It was 
no good. And all through that day her 
thoughts turned round and round, tr5dng 
to pierce the mystery. Once she asked 
herself if there were madness in the family, 
if that was what Laurence had alluded 
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to when he had told her that she must 
trust him, that if they were separated 
she must imderstand that he was doing 
what was right. She remembered, too, 
his mother's words, " A great wrong." 
Had she meant that it would be a great 
wrong to marry her, or — No, what 
Mrs. Merivale had said after that seemed 
to belie the suggestion that it could be 
anything of that sort. If only Laurence 
would tell her, it would all be so much 
easier to bear. 

Yes, Laurence and his mother felt 
convinced that they had been right, and 
that to-day, when he at last spoke to them, 
they would know, and the fearful mis- 
givings be turned into a terrible certainty, 
which it would need all their courage to 
face. 

Good heavens ! how long the day seemed 
— the day after John had been thrown from 
the window I There was the knowledge 
of this terrible revelation which hung 
over them all, and yet John's condition 
had made Allen postpone the confession 
to his wife. She looked very weary, and 
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was constantly mounting the stairs to 
John's room, or descending them to give 
some order for his comfort. The doctor 
came twice, and looked grave. They had 
tried to set the broken foot, but the ques- 
tion was, whether the bone would knit 
again. If not, he might have to have his 
foot amputated. It was doubtful whether 
the old man could stand the operation. 
What Dorothy strove to keep back was 
how the accident had taken place. She 
had begged the old man to say nothing, 
and she knew that he would keep silence. 

" You see, John, they mightn't beheve 
that Mr. Allen did it in his sleep— there 
would be so much talk." 

That was the way she put it to the old 
man, and he, who held the Lesters' honour 
dearer than his own, understood. 

" I ain't gwine to say nothin'. If he 
ask me. Mis' Dor'thy, I gwine ter say I 
was drunk." 

A swift pain shot through Dorothy 
Meri vale's heart which was Uke physical 
pain, at the thought of how this faithful 
old man was ready to tell untruths, un- 
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truths against himself, out of keeping 
with his character, with his whole de- 
demeanour, which was one of constant 
sobriety, in order to save the honour of 
her family — ^his, Allen's. How awful the 
reaping of one sin, if it led others to so 
impeach themselves I And his fideUty, 
how it touched her I 

" No, John, you shall not say that ; I 
have never known you to drink too much. 
You can say that you heard a noise and 
went to see what it was, and fell and broke 
your foot ; that will be quite enough," she 
said in the decided way in which she had 
always spoken to her negroes. 

Yet as she spoke she scorned the way 
she mingled truth with the attempt to 
convey a contrary impression. How she 
despised all this subterfuge! And all the 
time, underlying the busy coming and 
going, lay the terror at her husband's act, 
the fearful realisation of what had happened 
to George Morris. 

" All right, Miss Dor' thy ; I gwine to say 
that." 

Just as Mis' Car'line had always been 
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right, so Mis' Dor'thy was alwajre right, 
and he knew that a great deal was at stake. 
He had known that something was dread- 
fully wrong, and he knew also pretty well 
what it was. Once, as Dorothy seated 
herself beside his bed, he said, " Seems 
like de Lord knows what He's 'bout. All 
dat trouble 'bout Marse George came 
cause o' dis yar old coon, now it's quite 
right dat a' got to he hyar. ' A life fo' a 
Ufe,' dat's what de Bible says." 

" Oh, John, you mustn't talk like that. 
You thought that you were doing right 
when " — she broke off ; she could not even 
now, after all these years, say the words, 
" when you shot Master George." 

" But we ain't no call to think ; we jes' 
got to ask the Lord to guide us. I is so re- 
pulsive [impulsive]. Now if I jes' waited a 
minute and said, ' Dear Lord, have I got to 
kill dis Nordener, dis young Union soldier ? ' 
maybe He'd 'a said, ' Now don't yo' do 
notJiin' uv de sort, John.' " 

Mrs. Men vale could not repress a smile, 
but it faded away into pain. Then a 
sudden impulse seized her. 
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" John," she said suddenly, " do you 
know what happened to Master George 
that night ? " 

It seemed to her that she could bear 
it better from him, from the old servant, 
than from her husband. 

The old man turned his eyes away. 

" How should I know ? I don't know 
nothin' 'bout it." 

She was sure that he knew. 

" But you must have some idea, John. 
What did they say at the time ? " 

" Nobody never said nothin' to me, 
but I got my suspinions dat Marse George 
committed sooside." 

Dorothy Merivale made a gesture of 
impatience. 

'* Oh no, John, you don't know. He 
would never have done that, never." 

She remembered, with a renewal of 
pain, how he had talked that afternoon — 
what she had said to him and he to her. 
Oh no, he had not conmiitted suicide. 
Besides, the studs, her husband's words, 
all pointed to the fact that he had met 
with foul play, and she was close, close to 
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the unravelling of the m3^tery, and her 
courage failed her, her strength. Pre- 
sently, just as she feared that he was coming 
to tell her, she begged her husband to go 
over and tell his mother that John was ill, 
to ask if Dinah, who was with her, could 
come over and nurse him. She would send 
someone in her place. He acquiesced 
nervously, her husband. He dreaded to 
explain to his mother, and Dorothy saw the 
nervousness in the expression on his face. 

He came back twice, then with some- 
thing of piteousness he asked, *' What 
shall I say to her ? " 

There was a moment's hesitation, then 
Dorothy looked at him. 
i " There is no need to tell her an3rthing, 
except that John has met with an acci- 
dent." 

There was the relief on his face a child 
might have exhibited, reUef that his mis- 
deeds were not to be bruited forth to the 
world. They were alone on the porch, 
and at her words something leaped forward 
in his mind. 

" Oh, Dorothy," he began. 
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It was a fitting moment now to tell her, 
he said to himself — now that her heart 
was softening, so he fancied, when she 
still tried to shield him. Laurence was 
hard, he was young; but Dorothy — 

Her face turned white. Her nerves 
were unstrung, she was tired out. 

" Not now, not now," she said appeal- 
ingly, and she made a gesture with her 
hands as if to keep him away, to keep oflf 
the revelation she could not bear. Just 
so she had kept him from speaking in the 
old days, when he wanted to tell her that 
he loved her. 

And as he had turned away patiently 
then, so he turned away patiently now. 

" I will go and fetch Dinah," he said, 
and almost with the tottering step of an 
old man he went down the porch front 
and walked across the lawn. 

Dorothy, with clasped hands, followed 
him with her eyes. He had taken the 
short cut through the glade, past the well. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

" I HEAR you have ordered the waggon 
and the buggy to be here at eleven." 

It was Allen Merivale who said this, 
and he was addressing his wife. John had 
passed a fair night, but for a few days^ 
till the swelling had gone down, it would 
be impossible, the doctor said, to tell if 
the bone would knit or not. In his ab- 
sence, a yoimger servant waited at break- 
fast. Evelyn was not down yet, and 
X^urence was in the stable seeing to a 
horse which had fallen the day before and 
grazed its shin. Husband and wife were 
alone, both conscious that it would be a 
relief when the others joined them. 

His remark was more of a question. 
He had never felt perfectly at home at 
Calypso, but things had never been like 
this, that orders were given at the stable 
without consulting him. 
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Something slightly surprised, hiirt in his 
voice, touched her sense of justice. Of late 
they had spoken so Uttle together that it 
had never occurred to her to tell him. 

I thought you knew," she said. 

Evelyn leaves us to-day, and Laurence is 
going to drive her into Richmond." 

She sighed as she spoke. 

'* Why is she going ? " He looked sharply 
at his wife. 

" She was going, anyway, this week. 
She has to go back to get ready for their 
trip. They go to Europe, you know, in 
about three weeks now." 

She sighed again, and Allen fumbled 
with a quantity of opened letters which 
had just arrived. It was with his eyes 
averted from his wife, speaking evidently 
with an effort, that he said presently — 

*' I should Uke to speak to her before 
she goes." 

She looked up at him a moment without 
speaking. 

" Is it wise ? " she asked presently. 

" It is necessary," he repUed curtly ; and 
at that instant Laurence entered the room. 
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He looked from his father to his 
mother^ then sat down. In a few moments 
Evelyn came in^ looking lovelier than 
usual, but very pale. All four were con- 
scious of strain. Once or twice Laurence 
glanced across at Evelyn, but she kept 
her eyes steadily averted from him. 

She had not yet recovered from a conver- 
sation they had had the night before in the 
garden. She herself had led up to it, guided 
by the intense anxiety which tortured her. 
She was to go the next day, her mother 
had written, and she was almost glad of 
the excuse. The atmosphere of mystery 
about the house had been more than she 
could bear, had oppressed her, and most 
of all she resented the way Laurence for- 
bore to confide in her. He had picked a 
piece of rosemary and handed it to her. 

" Rosemary for remembrance," he had 
said, trying to laugh ; but there had been in 
his voice something almost of tragedy, which 
had made her heart beat with apprehension. 

" I wonder when we shall meet again," 
she had said in a voice which strove to hide 
her emotion. " Perhaps never." 
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And to her there was something ominous 
in the way he had hesitated before answer- 
ing. He had hoped that his father would 
tell his mother before Evel}^! left, that 
there might be some extenuating cir- 
cumstance in his recital which would 
help them both, and yet he was in a way 
glad that his father had not spoken. To 
hear from his lips that their suspicions 
were well grounded would be to sweep 
away for ever the possibility of asking 
Evel}^! to be his wife. For nothing on 
earth would he ever betray his father, 
for nothing on earth. He and his mother 
would have to biuy their secret — ^his — 
in the tomb with themselves ; and there 
would be no Lester, no Merivale, to carry 
it on, or to hve through the tortured 
unrest which that strange inheritance of 
dreams had cast upon them, as it seemed, 
for no purpose. 

" Oh, Evelyn, I couldn't stand it if 
we were never to meet again I " 

There was something passionate, de- 
spairing, in his voice, and yet she felt a 

slight resentment. If he had known that 
18 
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they could never marry, why, vvhy had he 
told her that he cared for her — made her 
love him ? It was rather cruel, she thought. 

Then, altering his tone, he went on — 

" Of course, I suppose you will fall in 
love with some earl or duke over there, 
and forget all about us." 

She too was silent. Was he right? If 
she was never to see Laiu'ence again, she 
would marry the first man who asked 
her; she would never come back. Then 
she responded to his mood. 

''Well, perhaps I shall, who knows?" 

" Evelyn, you wouldn't really ? Don't 
you care for me just a Uttle bit ? " 

" There doesn't seem much use in caring 
for you," she answered a httle wearily. 

" Oh, if you knew, Evel}^!, if you only 
knew ! " he went on passionately. '* There 
is only one thing on earth which could 
divide us" — He broke off, and there 
was a moment's silence. 

Then with a voice which vibrated 
strangely, in which all the anxiety, all the 
pent-up love and wounded sorrow seemed to 
struggle, she asked, " And that is — ? " 
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Almost he was tempted to tell her, 
to tell her all; then he remembered that 
it was his father. 

" It would be something that concerned 
the honour of my family/' he said gravely. 

*' But don't you think, Laurence, that 
I have a right to know ? What does 
your family honour matter to me ? '' 

She broke out into a merry laugh, 
and the perfumed air seemed to carry 
it aloft, to waft it hither and thither 
amongst the flowers. 

*' It is you who are dear to me. What 
do I care what your family have done ? 
I don't care if they robbed a bank, or 
murdered a president, or an5^hing else, 
as long as you didn't." 

His face brightened for a moment. 

" Is that true, Evelyn ? Are you sure 
that you would not care some day ? " 

" Of course not, why should I ? Suffi- 
cient unto Laurence is the Evelyn thereof." 

She laughed, and he laughed too; then 
he remembered the dream. Not even to 
his wife could he breathe this thing, brand 
his father a murderer; yet the dreams, 
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the tortured dreams, supposing th^ con- 
tinued to haunt him! Supposing their 
children continued the inheritance, the 
ghastly inheritance, and that one day 
all the history of the past weeks repeated 
itself! 

" To the tliird and fourth generation," 
he whispered to himself, )ust as his mother 
had said it to herself with mingled awe 
and dread and wonder, and a certain 
revolt against God for such a decree. 

" But, dear, I could never tell 5rou, 
there would be a secret always between 
us — a secret that I could never tell you, 
which you must never ask me to tell you, 
and a secret which one day would have 
perhaps some awful result, which one 
day would make us to each other as my 
father and mother are to-day." 

" Oh, what can it be ? What can it be ? " 

There was a touch of despair in EveljTi's 
voice as she uttered the words. She 
too had noticed the breach which had 
arisen between his parents, — no one could 
fail to notice it who had been under the 
same roof, — and she had always heard 
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her parents say that they were devoted 
to each other. x 

" And will it never be cleared up, never, 
Laurence ? " 

There was a little break in her voice. 

'* I don't know, I don't know," he 
had whispered, the while he told himself 
that there was no doubt that if ever he 
married Evelyn it must be with the 
secret between them, or when his father 
was dead. And he was a man of forty- 
five; he might Uve twenty, thirty years 
more, and — ^he told himself that he did 
not wish his father to die. 

"Dearest,'* he went on, "if— if'— he 
could hardly bring himself to say it, — 
'* if things — this horrible affair — ^were ever 
to separate us, would you know that it 
was not my fault ? — that I never, never 
could change, that I shall always love 
you ? Will you understand, do you think, 
will you still have faith ? " 

There was a few moments' silence, and 
it seemed to him that there were tears 
in her voice as she almost whispered, '* I 
will try, Laurence, I will try." 
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That was all she could promise, fen' it 
seemed to her too strange a thing that 
they should have reached this point in 
their love and that Laurence should speak 
like this. Then Laurence had taken her 
in his arms and kissed her passionately. 

" It must, it must come right," he told 
her. " It must." 

And she, clinging to him like a child, 
uttered almost with a cry, " Oh, Xaurence, 
why, why did you make me love you, if it 
was to end like this ? " 

Yes, it must seem cruel, but then she 
did not know about the dream. 

And long after he had bidden her 
farewell for the night, he walked in the 
garden, watching the light in her window 
Uke a knight of old, then later still, after 
the hghts were put out, and the moon 
sailed high in the heavens, and the night- 
owl gave its first shriek. 

Now, this morning, hfe loomed darkly 
with the sorrow which waits on the de- 
parture even of those we love least. The 
last breakfast, the last morning, and when 
they met again what would have happened ? 
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what would they all know ? what revelation 
would have opened out gulfs, chasms, 
which would divide them for ever ? 

The breakfast to-day was an uncomfort- 
able meal, eaten for the most part in 
silence, or broken by those monosyllables 
which civiUsation considers the necessary 
homage to distiu'bed feelings. The etiquette 
of sorrow, how absurd it is I 

Dorothy, who knew him so well, was 
conscious of that in Allen's expression 
which betokened something solemn and 
important, as he withdrew from the 
table. It was nearly ten o'clock. At 
eleven the carriage would come round 
and the girl would be gone, there was no 
time to lose. 

" If you can manage it, Dorothy, I 
should be glad if you could give me a few 
moments." 

This official courtesy had always been 
his, in the old days when he had wanted 
to consult her about something. To-day 
it filled her with horror, with an undefin- 
able fear. 

" My God, my God I " she whispered to 
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herself ; and Laurence's eyes sought hers 
as in a self-contained voice she answered^ 
" Very well, Allen ; I will come to your 
study/' 

There was something weighty in the way 
she answered. The ghost that had hovered 
so close was beating its wings above them 
now, would he be laid, would he be laid ? 

" Let us go round the garden," 

Laurence sought to draw Evel5ai*s 
thoughts away from the solenmity of the 
phrases his father and mother had ex- 
changed. Yet once again, walking around 
their favourite haimts, he found it difficult 
to keep his attention. What was his 
father saying to his mother ? How would 
it end ? If it was as they suspected, he 
could not tell Evel}^! face to face, not to- 
day, not to-day — it would be better to 
write, he told himself. Then suddenly 
he folded his arms against a tree and 
leaned his head upon them. 

" I can't bear it ! " he said,—'* I can't 
bear it!" And for the first time Evelyn 
heard the sound which makes every woman's 
heart thrill, the sound of a man sobbing. 



CHAPTER XIX 

It was with something of trepidation 
that Dorothy Merivale approached the 
room in which her husband sat waiting 
for her, and her hand trembled as she 
turned the handle of the door. What was 
he going to tell her ? While she asked 
herself this, she prayed that she might 
bear it, that she should not be too hard. 

As the door opened, and she stood in 
the doorway hesitating, he looked up, then 
rose to his feet, for the woman he honoured 
above any in the world. Then, as she stood 
there for an instant, his eyes met hers. 

" You have nothing to fear," he said 
gently, wheeling round a chair, — " nothing 
to fear/' 

Without knowing that she did so, she 
was trying to fathom his words. What 
did he mean when he said, " You have 
nothing to fear " ? 
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Once more the thought flashed across 
her brain^ which had flashed there the 
night John had been thrown from the 
window. Was he afraid of himself^ or 
was he mad^ that he told her she had 
nothing to fear? 

Then suddenly fear deserted her. What- 
ever it was^ she would face it. This was 
the end^ she told herself ; and whatever 
it was^ the fearful doubt^ the fearful un- 
certainty would be at an end^ the torture 
of the past weeks^ the vague misgivings 
of years. 

She seated herself almost mechanically^ 
just where he had placed the chair. Her 
soft muslin dress fell in graceful folds 
around her tiny feet ; her two white hands — 
orchid hands^ he had called them — clasped 
the arms of the chair^ and she fixed her 
eyes upon him. 

" I am not afraid, why should I be ? " 
she asked nervously. 

He heaved a sigh. 

*'Yes, it seems odd, Dorothy, that I 
should have to say that to you ; but strange 
things have happened to us." 
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He still stood, and as he spoke^ he 
looked out of the window without seeing 
the greensward or the distant view, with- 
out noting the brightness of the flowers or 
the bUthe notes of the birds. In this 
awful moment his gaze needed space; the 
eyes of the soul were looking through 
the eyes of the flesh, scanning the past 
and the present. It was the most painful 
moment of his Ufe. Then suddenly he 
tmned to her. 

" Dorothy," he said, " do you believe 
that I killed George Morris ? *' 

The suddenness of his question took 
her breath away. No, here alone with 
him, she could not beUeve it. If he had, 
he could never, never tell her. 

" Oh, Allen, don't ask me ! I don't know 
what to beUeve." Then, looking up, " Those 
dreams — those awful, awful dreams — ^what 
do they mean ? " 

*' It is to tell you, so far as I can ex- 
plain them, that I have asked you to come 
here this morning to Hsten to me. I had 
meant to tell you before Laurence, before 
Evelyn ; theo I thought that this was for 
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yon and me alone. We will think of them 
afterwards, decide wiiat is best to do 
presently. This morning yoa alone sliall 
know.** 

His back was tnnied, and instinctivdy 
she rose, leaning against the table for 
support, her two hands behind her, clasp- 
ing the comer of the writing-table, her 
dress folding around her still beautifully 
shaped limbs, twisted, her face blanched, 
her eyes fixed upon him, her lips half 
parted, while she almost panted in her 
fear and dread, the while his words, his 
accents fascinated her. The tale, he most 
tell her quickly, or she would faint. 
Vaguely there flitted through his mind 
the thought that he had never seen her 
look so beautiful as to-day, when she waited 
to hear what had been the fate of her 
lover, whose the cruel hand which had 
severed her life's happiness from her. 

" I had hoped," he began, " to hear 
from your lips that you had faith in me, 
that you would trust me till death, till 
death " — He stepped nearer to her, hold- 
ing out his hands. 
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" Dorothy, Dorothy/' he said, pleading, 
" have you never cared for me ? *' 

Instinctively she recoiled a little; she 
feared that he would take her hands, 
clasp her in his arms. His hands fell 
hopelessly to his side. 

*' Then you do believe it I '* he said, and 
there was bitterness in his voice. " You 
believe that I, Allen Merivale, your hus- 
band, murdered George Morris ! " He gave 
a short hoarse laugh, and there was 
almost the ring of sarcasm in his tone as 
he said, " Do you think that I would 
have married you with his blood upon 
my hands ? " 

Dorothy gave a sigh that was almost a 
gasp of relief. He had not done this thing. 
Oh, how they had wronged him, she and 
Laurence, and she his wife I A feeling of 
shame indescribable rose to her breast. 

" Oh, Allen,'* she said, *' don't go on, 
don't go on I I can't bear it I It is enough 
for me that you tell me you did not. I 
don't want to know, only that " — 

*' You must listen to me, Dorothy, 
you must hear me to the end. Once you 
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'* Yes, yes/' she murmured. " I re- 
member/' 

** I stayed with him for nearly an hour, 
while you remained with my mother, 
and''— 

Dorothy looked up. 

" When I came out of his room you 
told me that I looked as white as a 
sheet." 

'* It was yoiu: father ! " 

Involuntarily the words escaped her 
lips, but he went on imperviously — 

" Later, when we were together," — ^he 
halted a moment ; the remembrance of 
their wedding-night returned to him, and 
with something rising in his voice he re- 
sumed, — "when you were lying in my arms," 
— a thrill went through Dorothy's being, 
as she remembered that night, his tender- 
ness, his love, his passion, — " you asked 
me what my father had said, whether it 
had been about George Morris. I do not 
know what instinct prompted the words, 
but now, in the light of all that has hap- 
pened, it seems to me that in some way I 
am gifted, or rather I should say cursed, 
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with some psychic power— call it tele- 
pathic or what you will, mesmerism, 
hypnotism — ^which enables me to convey 
my thoughts to others even against my 
will. It is the only way I can explain 
the dreams which come to Laurence." 

She moved her Ups to speak, but he 
raised his hand. 

" I want to tell you the whole story, 
then " — His voice implied that after that 
she could suggest, draw her own conclu- 
sions. " I have always thought that you 
asked me that question because the 
burden on my mind had communicated 
itself to yours. When you asked the 
question, I told you that you must put 
George Morris out of your mind, that if 
you did not it would destroy our married 
life." 

Once more she assented with a bow of 
her head. 

" I knew then that he was dead." 

She started. ''You knew it, and 



never " — 



Once more he begged her to be silent, 
to hear the end. 
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" I knew that night, but I was only told 
it five minutes after our wedding." 

'' Your father ! " 

Once more she repeated the words. 

*' No, not my father." 

He hesitated. 

" I had hoped never to have to tell you ; 
I had hoped that you would know — that 
whatever my love for you, my jealousy, 
your happiness was more to me than my 
own. I could never have killed the man 
you loved. Had I killed him, I would 
never have married you. There is no 
stain of murder on my family." He spoke 
proudly. " Thank God, we have been 
spared that, but — 

" Well, I will go back to that day, the 
day we were married, to my visit to my 
father. 

'' He called me close to his bedside, and 
spoke almost in a whisper. ' Allen,' he 
said, ' I am going to die, and you must 
forgive me if I have not told you some- 
thing, something which I feared would 
ruin your life, separate you for ever from 
the woman you love. It has always been 
19 
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— the austere, obstinate old gentleman, 
standing stiffly in the glade, with the 
twiUght throwing the dark confused sha- 
dows of the trees hither and thither over 
dank grass and tangled brushwood. She 
seemed to see his handsome face, George 
Morris's, flushed and sensitive, and his 
bright blue eyes flashing. 

*' ' " I never explain," I said, " except 
to gentlemen." 

" ' I confess that I was angry, irritated 
at this young Northerner's impertinence, 
and I was thinking of you, Allen." 

'' ' " What do you mean by that ? " He 
spoke hastily. I thought he was going to 
strike me, and I stepped back. 

" ' " Don't fear," he said. '' If you were 
a younger man, I'd kill you, but " — 

" ' I laughed. " Gentlemen don't per- 
secute women who have shown them that 
they are not wanted, don't intrude them- 
selves on people who cannot even for a 
moment consider their existence." 

"*" What do you mean, sir ? " he asked 
hotly. " Do you infer that I am not a 
gentl^nan ? " 
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'* ' I stood for a moment^ hesitating^ then 
I said — 

" ' " If you are a gentleman, promise 
me that you will go away, that you will 
never come again, never see Miss Lester 
nor communicate with her. That was her 
father's wish, it is her mother's wish. If 
you will promise me that, I will raise my 
hat to you and shake hands, as from one 
gentleman to another." 

" ' " I will never promise that, never,*' 
he said. 

" ' " You won't promise, won't you ? 
Then, sir," I answered, *' I have nothing 
more to say, except that you are just 
like all your merchant-brood of the North, 
a low-bom cad ! " "* 

" Oh ! " Dorothy moaned. She could 
imagine what George must have felt at 
that moment, with what dififtculty he 
must have restrained himself. 

'* He shouldn't have spoken like that,'* 
Allen went on, " but you know what he 
was — hot-headed, quick-tempered, obstin- 
ate, and he had just been hurt beyond en- 
durance. You had forbidden him to return 
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to Calypso, and he was thinking of me, 
of your father's wishes, his oldest friend. 
He was thinking of Calypso too. He 
said that he knew that one day you would 
hate the thought of having lost it, of 
having been the cause of your mother's 
leaving it. He thought he was doing for 
the best. It seemed to him impossible 
that you, Lester's daughter, should really 
wish to marry a Union soldier. He thought 
the man was influencing you against your 
will." 

Dorothy clasped her hands and was 
silent. Then she unclasped them again, 
and fastened them around her knee. 

It was not Allen. But this recital — 
how awful, how painful it was ! How 
it revived the past — brought back, as with 
a rush, all the sweetness, all the memory 
of those old days ! 

He looked up at the clock. Only twenty 
minutes left, if he was to be in time to 
stop Evelyn's going away, if Laurence 
was to know, and he resumed with more 
haste. 

" And my father went on to the end. 
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He told me that he felt that he was dying, 
that there really was no need to have 
told me at all, but that he had thought 
lately that perhaps some day something 
might transpire, and that I ought to 
know. He said that if he ever recovered 
he would write the whole story, make 
a deposition." 

" And what did he answer — ^I mean 
George Morris ? " 

Dorothy's voice was faint. It seemed 
to her that she could bear no more. 

" He caught my father by the arm, 
and my father said that he had never 
seen a man look so angry. 

" ' How dare you, sir, speak to me 
like that ? I am as good a man as you.' 

" ' You will have to prove it,' my father 
retorted. 

" ' I am ready to fight you as a gentle- 
man ; the better man will be the one who 
lives.' 

" My father told me that at that moment 
he felt twenty years younger. He threw 
off his coat and made a step towards 
George " — 
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Dorothy, with dilated eyes fixed on 
her husband's face, gasped. 

'* ' Do not challenge me, sir,' he said. 
' You are an old man, and I would kill 
you like a dog ; and this ground we stand 
on belongs to the woman I love.' " 

Allen spoke the words reluctantly, almost 
as if they caused him pain, and he noted 
a swift gleam of pride flit over Dorothy's 
face. 

Her beloved I — it was Uke him to speak 
like that. 

'* But my father's blood was up ; he 
stepped forward, and George retreated. 
As he did so, he caught his foot in a hole 
and fell backwards; his head caught on 
the sharp stump of a tree, as sharp, my 
father told me, as the point of a knife. 
It struck his temple, and" — 

Dorothy lifted her two hands to her 
ears and rose from her chair. 

" I can't hear it — I can't hear it I Oh, 
Allen, don't, don't ! " 

He rose and went close to her. 

"Dearest, I wanted to spare you this, 
but"— 
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Vf-. ;.■'; •.'.a- rii'ht ; she had wanted to 
know — had '^-^t believed. Then a sudden 
thought came to her. 
' '" If he did not kill him purposely, why 
did he not tell ? why did he not speak ? 
Oh, it was murder, it was ! " 

She buried her face in her hands and 
was silent. The horror of it all was too 
awful. He glanced at the clock. 

" You must hear me," her husband 
said ; " there is no time to lose. You 
are right ; he should have spoken, 
but at that moment, only one thought 
was in his mind — to save the inquiry, the 
gossip, the conjecture; to spare you the 
pain of seeing him dead; to realise his 
wish for me, my desire. As a lawyer, 
he realised in a moment what it would 
mean for you — for all of us. He had been 
alone in the glade with this man. Every- 
one would think he had killed him, and 
you would never believe, never. 

"He leaned over him" — Once more 
Allen waited before finishing, fearing to 
pain her, too much alarmed at the look 
on her face. 
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*' Go on, go on ! " She spoke feverishly. 
" Oh, go on ! Tell me the end, tell me 
the end." 

" He leaned over him and felt his 
pulse, his heart. He was dead, had been 
run through the temple by the sharp 
trunk of the tree. Dazed, without realising 
what he was doing, imbued by one thought, 
he raised his body and threw it into the 
well." 

Dorothy Ufted her eyes to the ceiling 
and grasped her face with her two hands, 
digging her nails into the flesh. 

" Good God, good God ! " she whispered 
hoarsely. " O my God ! " 

As she uttered the words, the sound of 
wheels was heard in the avenue, and 
husband and wife turned their eyes to 
the window. Laurence and Evelyn had 
left for the station. 

Allen moved towards the door. 

'* No, no ! " Dorothy Merivale stretched 
out her hand. " It is better so. I could 
not bear it — not now, not now." 

She sank into a wide leather arm-chair, 
feeling faint, dizzy. It was not her 
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husband Allen, he had nothing to do with 
it. Presently, how great the reUef would 
be of that I It gave her the sensation of 
something stable in the midst of con- 
fusion, of things detaching themselves — of 
survival, in the midst of disaster. But 
for the moment the rehef was overridden 
by the horror. The dread was over, and 
certainty was like a chronic pain, which 
would never cease. 

He, Allen, had not murdered him, her 
lover. And his father, it had not been in 
cold blood ; but it was murder all the same. 
They had killed him — Skilled him I 

And her husband stood by the window, 
distressed, mortified, that she still brooded 
over her grief, inconsiderate of his, the 
while his thoughts wandered now and 
then to the carriage that was whirling 
along the road, carr5dng away Evelyn and 
Laurence towards the parting which was 
to be so bitter. 

Then, turning to his wife, he said — 

" Dorothy, do you know all I have gone 
through ? I have still something to tell 
you. It will, I think, explain the dream. 
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*' That night, our wedding-night, after 
you had gone to sleep, my thoughts re- 
verted to what my father had said, what 
he had told me. I had reproached him 
for not telling me before our marriage, so 
that I could have told you. I wondered 
if even now it would be better to tell you, 
whether it was wise, and I argued what 
good would it do ? It could not bring 
him to life, and yet it would embitter our 
happiness — the happiness of both of us. 
Perhaps if my father had lived, I would 
have persuaded him to let me tell you; 
but he died, as you know, two days later, 
making me promise never to tell except 
under peculiar stress of circumstances. 
I consider that I am free to tell when it 
comes to a question of my son and my 
wife suspecting me of murder." 

" Oh, Allen, don't, don't I " 

She was thinking of him at last. How 
she had wronged him ! and yet for the 
moment it seemed to her that it was the 
Meri vales who had killed him. 

"You had better hear the end — the 
whole," Allen went on. 
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His voice was stem, a little cold. He 
had thought that she would throw herself 
against his breast and whisper there the 
sorrow she felt at having doubted him. 
He did not understand how dazed she 
was. 

" And the night of our wedding I was 
visited by a dream — a dream like the one 
in which I threw John out of the window, 
like those in which Laurence moves about 
in his sleep. 

" I woke terrified — everything had seemed 
so vivid. I suppose that my father's 
recital had filled my mind with horror, 
and the memory of its gruesomeness had 
made an impression upon me that the 
brain could not throw off. During the 
first year of our married hfe the dream 
constantly returned to me. At times I 
used to start in my sleep, you remember, 
then gradually I schooled myself to re- 
strain my thoughts, emotions, my horror, 
for fear of troubhng you. Often I won- 
dered if I had betrayed myself in my 
sleep." 

Dorothy was silentj What love pierced 
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through this account of how even in his 
despair, in his horror and dread, he had 
restrained his emotion for her sake! It 
seemed to her for the first time as if she 
were unworthy, and he, Allen, almost 
subUme; yet still the habit of weeks — it 
seemed to her now almost of years — would 
not detach itself. It still was his father 
who had caused the death of George 
Morris, it still was wrong of him not to 
have told her. 

'* Then John was right," she said, " when 
he told Laurence that your father had 
covered the well ? " 

'' Yes." 

Allen's eyes were averted. That was what 
disturbed him most, the thought that his 
father had covered the well, had not been 
sincere; all this pain and sorrow would 
have been averted had he told at once. 

" And the stud, did the stud in your 
dream resemble the stud that you found 
in your father's Uttle leather case ? " 

It seemed as if she still must pursue the 
thread of her argument. 

" Yes, now that I think of it, it did. 
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When I first came across it, it seemed 
familiar to me, yet thinking it over I 
could not recollect ever having seen my 
father wear it." 

He threw himself into a chair^ exhausted, 
and Dorothy crept to his side and knelt 
down by his chair, winding her arms 
aroimd bis neck. 

" Can you ever forgive me, Allen ? " she 
murmured. 

For all answer, he folded her in his arms. ' 



CHAPTER XX 

But it was not so easy to satisfy Laurence 
when his mother told him the story later, 
on his return, told it him in accents that 
were subdued and full of tragedy — the 
tragedy not of crime, but of having mis- 
judged her husband, that Laurence should 
have traced almost to its source the evidence 
of the murder which incriminated his own 
father, and yet which had not been reUable 
evidence after all. And as she told him she 
watched his face to see the first signs of 
joy. Instead, he sat with clouded brow. 
Was it possible, he asked himself, that 
dreams should so have possessed themselves 
of him and his father, been so vivid, so 
illustrative of the scene which had taken 
place, imless the sentiments which had 
inspired the scene had possessed the mind 
either of his father or his grandfather ? 
Accustomed now for weeks past, to mis- 
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givings, to dreads, to following up a 
particular train of thought, it seemed to 
him that his father had told her all this 
in order to quiet his mother's mind, in 
order to facilitate his marriage with Evelyn. 
If his grandfather could have kept his 
coimsel all those years in order to further 
his pet scheme that Allen his son should 
marry Dorothy, was it not possible that 
his father too had invented this story in 
order to shield his son from the stigma of 
inherited disgrace ? 

He did not exactly express these thoughts 
to his mother, but he conveyed them. 

" Laurence, do you mean to tell me that 
you don't beheve yotur father ? " 

She was hurt at his doubts, at his con- 
tinued mistrust. To her it seemed that 
they two could not do enough to atone to 
the man who had so sufiered. Her own 
bitterness, her horror at Judge Merivale's 
act, she tried to stifle, to subdue. George 
was dead. At least she knew now that 
he had been faithful to the end, that 
he had not disappeared, gone to some 
foreign coimtry, or married someone else. 
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If she could forgive, she who had so loved 
him, then who was he, Laurence, to con- 
tinue to be hard ? To her, her husband's 
self-restraint, his silence, his forbearance, 
seemed a long martyrdom, sublime. 

*' Your father has never told me an 
untruth," she told her son, — '* never/' 

She, Dorothy, knew that he was telling 
the truth. 

** You will write now to Evelyn, won't 
you, dear ? " 

But the days went by, and Laurence did 
not write. It seemed to him, whose youth 
had been so seared by this ghastly im- 
pression, that the dreams had been sent 
him for purposes of vengeance, that they 
were counsels, dark counsels of the night, 
which urged to something final — that one 
day, when married to Evelyn, the ghost 
would spring out again. 

His mood puzzled Dorothy, perplexed 
her, the while she came and went in the 
house, tending John with a hghter step, 
a brighter expression than had been hers 
for years. 

And between herself and her husband a 

20 
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renewed tenderness had sprung up, that 
was ahnost like that of sweethearts, only 
strengthened by suffering, enriched by 
mutual forgiveness, by mutual confidence. 

She, the woman, had forgiven the son 
of the man who had murdered (she still 
called it murder) the lover of her youth ; 
he, the husband, had forgiven the mis- 
trust, the doubts of the wife. One thing 
she had exacted as the bond of their new 
life — that he would give up the drug which 
one day would destroy his hf e. 

" You will never dream again now," she 
said to him, her head leaning against his 
breast; " and if you do, you know I shall 
be there to wake you up." 

It was a new honejrmoon, a honeymoon 
of middle age — the tenderness of spring 
merged into the fulness of summer, into 
the ambient sunshine and blaze, of com- 
pleted colour of August. The autumn, the 
cold, biting winter, would have no dreads 
for them henceforward. 

Then, just as Laurence was beginning to 
despair, as he thought of the near departure 
of the Lancasters,to despair, without coming 
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to any conclusion, obstinately refusing, 
with that obstinacy he had inherited from 
Lester and Merivale aUke, to believe in 
his own happiness, a negro hurried up to 
the house late one night to say that Mrs. 
Merivale was dying. 

Dying I — his mother dying I Poor Allen, 
how he would feel it ! 

He took his hat from the peg on the 
rack without comment, his face set, ready 
to follow the man without a word — alone. 

Then a small white hand was laid upon 
his arm. 

*' Wait one moment, Allen. I am coming 
with you." 

Their eyes met. 

Yes, the old woman who lay dying was 
the wife of the man who had caused George 
Morris's death, who had caused torture 
without measure for three long years and 
more, during her whole life it seemed to 
her; but he was her husband's mother, 
and she owed him all she could give, to 
atone for having doubted him, for having 
recoiled from him. 

He hesitated a moment. Dorothy, how 
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beautiful she was in the way she took Uf< 
How fully, how freely, how richly si 
forgave ! — ^just as she had once loved full 
richly, abundantly, reserving, withholdii 
nothing she could give. 

" I shall have to go the short way," 1 
said hurriedly. 

Her face blanched. They would ha^ 
to pass the well. 

" I shall be with yow," she replie 
simply. 

And to spare her, he took her by 
narrow path which ran between the tree 
from which the well was not visible, tl 
coloured man going on before with 
lantern. Once, as they entered the glad 
it seemed to him that she was about 1 
halt. The pressure of her hand on h 
arm tightened, and something like a moa 
passed into a sigh on her lips. And 1 
wisely uttered no word, knowing that hi 
heart was so full that on the spot whei 
her beloved had been killed no word i 
love from him would bring solace. An 
presently they stood by Mrs. Men vale 
bedside and watched the game of deal 
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with the human soul — watched and prayed 
and tried to soothe. The end could not 
be long, and Allen despatched a man to 
Calypso to fetch Laurence. 

All night the three sat by her bedside in 
turn, one or the other going away a few 
moments to breathe the fresh air of the 
night. She had seemed almost uncon- 
scious when they came, but as Laurence 
entered she tried to rise on her pillows, 
and Allen placed his arms around her. 
She tried to lift her trembling fingers to 
point to a bureau in the comer of the room. 

They tried to understand what she 
meant, and Dorothy went to the bureau 
and opened the drawer ; perhaps she would 
find there what the dear old lady was 
seeking, she thought. But at sight of her 
movement old Mrs. Merivale, with a 
supreme effort, cried out — 

" No, no, not Dorothy ! Stop her." 

The effort had been too much. She 
fell back exhausted. 

" George Morris," she whispered, and 
the whisper ended in the hoarse rattle 
of death. 
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It was not till the evening following that 
Allen and Dorothy understood what had 
been the dying thoughts of the old lady. 

All day Allen had sat by the bedside, 
scanning the featxires of the woman who 
next to his wife he had loved more than 
any in the world, who had given him 
tenderness and courage even when his 
wife and son had seemed to turn against 
him. Then some instinct had made him 
open the drawer of the bureau which had 
been in her last thoughts. There, beneath 
soft laces, smeUing of lavender and violet, 
lay a thick packet addressed to himself. 

" To be opened by my beloved son, 
Allen Peyton Merivale," ran the words. 
"To be used by him according to his 
discretion." 

And it was in the presence of his son 
and his wife that Allen opened the docu- 
ment, which he felt instinctively was to 
set the seal upon his innocence, to wipe 
out for ever the grave shadows which had 
fallen upon his life. 

The document was a long one, in the 
shape of a deposition, witnessed by a 
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lawyer and a clergyman from Richmond, 
now dead, in which old Judge Men vale 
set forth in detail the exact counterpart 
of the recital Allen had made to his wife. 

It ended — 

*' As no man can tell the designs of God, 
or to what end He has made the world, 
so no man can know what the future may 
hold in store for those he loves, and what 
strange circumstances may arise. It is 
in order to meet such unforeseen circum- 
stances with truth, that I, William Peyton 
Merivale, have within a few hours of my 
death made this full and complete state- 
ment, for the benefit of my descendants." 

The signature at the end was legible, 
but weak and shaky. 

" Oh, father ! " 

It was a groan that escaped Laurence's 
lips as he sat with bowed head, wondering 
whether he could ever, ever be forgiven. 

His father laid his hand on his shoulder. 
*' Ah, my son," he said, *' youth is so 
certain, so self-willed, so self-sufl&cient ! " 

Then, as his son opened his lips to speak — 

" My dear boy, I know what you would 
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say. Believe me, I forgive you from the 
depths of my heart. Those dreams, I 
know better than anyone, how they affect 
one, how they obsess one's mind. Yet 
they have been of use to us, they have 
helped us to discover the truth, to dis- 
cover each other. They have truly been 
' counsels of the night.' " 

And the day of the funeral, a letter 
reached Laurence from Eveljoi, telling him 
not to think of her again. She had had 
time for thought, she said, and she did not 
wish Laiuence to feel bound by anything 
he had said to her. All was at an end. 

" There could be no happiness between 
us," she wrote, " without confidence, and 
that, your words have led me to beUeve 
would always be withheld. We will still 
be true friends," she ended. 

For all answer, Laurence sent off a 
telegram — 

" Shall be with you to-morrow." 

An hour later he was on the train. 
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